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In the case of “young” Salvini, as the subject of this 
sketch is yet called, to distinguish him from his famous 
father, one meets a striking example of the transmission of 
definite gifts through several generations. The study is an 
interesting one, because nature seems to have no law in 
matters of heredity. One finds many instances in all paths 
of life where sons follow the professions of their fathers, and 
mediocre parent is succeeded by commonplace offspring. 
Occasionally ordinary fathers have extraordinary heirs; but 
too often a man of ability bequeaths his son less, or what by 
contrast seems to be less, than the average amount of wits. 

The theatre furnishes by far the best examples of inherited 
talent to be found in the annals of any of the arts. There 
are no generations of painters who have won great fame. 
Sculpture nor music, letters nor statecraft furnish red-lettered 
examples of the transmission of gifts through more, than two 
generations. But on the stage five generations of Jeffersons 
have won honorable mention, and six generations of Kembles, 
from the grandfather of the great trio, John Philip and 
Charles and Sarah Kemble, to Fanny Kemble, adorned the 
profession ; while instances where the father and the son have 
rivalled one the other include such brilliant examples as 
Edmund Kean and Charles Kean, Junius Brutus Booth and 
Edwin, Charles and Charles James Matthews, in all of which 
cases the brilliancy of each actor was a matter of contempo- 
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rary pride, and their relative lustre the dispute of two 
generations. 

Alexander —or Alessandro, as he was named — Salvini’s 
case is an exceptional one. He was born in Rome in 1861, 
on the 21st of December, in the palace now, oddly enough, 
occupied by Adelaide Ristori. Tomasso Salvini, his father, 
was at that time within a week of his thirty-third birthday, 
and was already looked upon as one of Italy’s greatest actors. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Clementina Cazzola, 
was a member of the same company in which her husband 
was at that time playing. The father of Tomasso Salvini, 
Mario Salvini, was an able actor, though his son far outshone 
him, and his mother was Guiglielmina Zocchi, who had also 
won distinction in the theatre. 

At the age of thirteen Tomasso Salvini had already 
achieved success. He was the favorite pupil of Gustavo 
Modena — ‘the great Modena,” as he was commonly styled. 
When but fifteen Tomasso Salvini lost both his parents, to 
whom his passionate nature was so deeply attached that for 
two years the theatre knew him no more. At seventeen he 

joined Ristori, and 
since then with the 
greatest achievements 
of the Italian theatre 
his name is allied. 
Tomasso Salvini was 
more in those days 
than an actor. His 
magnificent physique, 
his noble head, which 
behind the footlights 
typified all that was 
most passionate in the 
southern temperament, 
were not belied by the 
man. Passionate in 
national devotion as 
he was in his personal 
ties, he took an active 
part in the great revo- 
lutions which finally 


ALFSSANDRO SALVINI AT THE AGE OF THREE. freed Italy from the 
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hated Austrian; and his patriotism, like his filial grief, for a 
time deprived his art of his services. 

The wife of Tomasso Salvini came of a long line of actors. 
Her mother, her father, her maternal and paternal grand- 
parents had all been actors; and though none of them achieved 
great reputations, they all did respectable service. What 
Signora Salvini’s fate would have been cannot be guessed, so 
slight are all available records. She fell ill at the age of 
twenty-seven, and died after an invalidism of three years. 
Her son, much too young to remember her, believes, accord- 
ing to the family traditions, that she would have been a great 
actress in emotional roles had she lived. 

From such stock sprang Alexander Salvini, and it is not 
strange that in his childhood and youth all his tastes were in 
the direction of the thea- 
tre. That iact did not 
convince his father that 
he was meant to be an 
actor. Most Southern 
people seem born with 
the inclination to act; and 
the father mistrusted the 
transmission of his art to 
another generation in any 
such measure as to cause 
him any pride, and he 
respected his profession 
too profoundly to allow 
a son of his to live by it 
if he did not adorn it, — 
a fact that has caused the 
elder actor to be much 
misjudged. 

Alexander’s education 
was planned with no rec- 
ognition of the presence 
of the dramatic tempera- 
ment. No amount of 
Zz culture could, in the 

a father’s estimation, be 
ALEXANDER SALVINI AS ROMEO. wasted, whatever the 
From a photograph by Conley, Boston, in 1883. future of the boy F His 
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first school days were passed at Naples, and from there he 
went to Florence. At the age of seven he spoke French and 
German as well as he did his native tongue. From Florence 
he went to Genoa, at the age of ten, where he remained until 
he was sixteen, and was sent to Switzerland, to the school of 
which he still speaks with enthusiasm, in spite of the military 
severity of the discipline. At the age of eighteen he entered 
the Technical Institute in Florence, where he remained two 
terms. . 

At this time his ambition all tended toward a life at sea. 
He wanted to enter the navy. His severe training, the 
healthy physical activity of his life, its vigorous mental dis- 
cipline, had for a time dulled his craving for the imaginative 
exhilaration, the sensual excitement, of the actor’s life. He 
was determined on a career of naval glory. The parental 
authority would hear of no such plan. The lad tried in vain 
to reverse his father’s decision; then he tried with equal 
lack of success to circumvent it. He managed to get seven 
months at sea, an experience which did not cure him of his 
love of it; but the father, appreciating the hardships of the 
life, felt that its tardy recognition of service — the incurable 
complaint of all navies save in time of war— was the death 
blow of ambition. He managed to put obstacles in the way 
of the lad as strong as his disapproval; and fortunately at 
that time an affair, which has yet no place in the actor’s 
biography, made it seem advisable for Alexander to quit 
Italy for a time. 

In the fall of 1881 he left his home in the care of Chiz- 
zola, the veteran manager, who had first brought Tomasso 
Salvini to this country, and who was coming over with Signor 
Rossi. In his pocket the young man carried a letter from 
his father addressed to a Mr. Robinson of Baltimore, whose 
connection with railroads the elder Salvini fancied would 
open a sensible career for his son, and one to which his 
training especially fitted him. Mr. Robinson never saw that 
letter nor its bearer. The study of engineering was never 
resumed. The company of the players was too congenial. 
Once more his imagination, freed from long restraint, or 
possibly quickened by it, was aroused, and from that hour he 
had no ambition but to succeed where his father had suc- 
ceeded. It is needless to say that the father was not in- 
formed of this decision until too late. From that hour to 
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this, in spite of an unusual allowance of filial respect, the 
young Salvini has made an independent career, aided only by 
his father’s name. 

He travelled over the country when he first arrived here 
with the Rossi company. He watched the actor closely. He 
expressed his opinions pretty freely,— and he was troubled 
with no dearth of opinions. After several months Rossi 
hinted to Chizzola that he could dispense, without any espe- 
cial grief, with the presence of the son of Salvini. Chizzola 
advised the lad to go to New York. So armed with a letter 
to Mr. Palmer, he arrived in New York early in 1882. 

His first interview wita Mr. Palmer must have been amus- 
ing. His father’s son was sure of a welcome, and he felt 
equally sure of the engagement he was determined to have. 
He spoke no English deserving the name. Naturally the 
manager's first question was, “* Can't you recite something?” 
The aspirant replied in confident tones, “ Anything.” 

In this case anything was De Musset’s “ Fille du Titiens.” 
But Mr. Palmer wanted something in English, as he had no 
possible way of using an actor who could not speak that 
tongue. Nothing daunted, the actor told him that he would 
return later, and he literally rushed out of the office. He 
was not to be daunted by any such little thing as a lack of 
English. In two hours he had committed Hamlet’s soliloquy 
in English. He had mastered all the words; he knew what 
they meant; he even pronounced them correctly, though his 
intonation was so hopelessly Italian that he might as well 
have been speaking his own tongue. But Mr. Palmer was 
inclined to have the lad appear under his auspices. He 
offered him Vladimir in “ The Danicheffs”; but the would-be 
actor, with all the effrontery of an old stager, demanded Osip 
or nothing. Then Mr. Palmer offered him Count de Karac 
in “ The Banker’s Daughter.” Another stumbling block, — 
young Salvini did not care to play a part with a foreign 
accent. His determination was to speak English well, and 
he did not intend to start by playing a dialect part, though 
his English at that time would hardly have been recognized 
by the acutest ears. Finally an opportunity was made. He 
had seen and was fascinated, as his father was later, by Clara 
Morris, and he consented to support her. So Feb. 23, 1882, 
he made his professional début as George Duhamel in 
« Article 47,” to the Cora of Miss Morris. 





ALEXANDER SALVINi, 


ALEXANDER SALVINI DURING HIS FIRST SEASON IN THIS COUNTRY. 
From a photograph by Conley in 1883. 


That same night a cable conveyed to Tomasso Salvini the 
news, “Sandro played George Duhamel in ‘ Article 47’ to- 


” 


night. Great success.” ‘The father replied by letter, asking 
the son, “ How dare you, sir, go on the stage without my 
permission ?”’ to which the son replied, « Because, sir, I knew 
that if I asked, I could not get it.” 

Although this was his professional début, his very first 
acting was done at a seaside resort near Leghorn, probably in 
the summer of 1869. The play was Goldoni’s “ Le Smanie 
per la Villeggiature,” which was played for some charity by 
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the children staying at the resort, the elder Salvini taking 
an interest in its preparation, and his daughter, as well as his 
sons Gustavo and Alexander, or Sandro, as he was called, 
taking part in it. 

The details of this performance were so characteristic of 
the temperament of young Salvini that they are worth re- 
cording. At first he was intrusted with a small part, a post- 
man; but the lad who was to play Don Filippo, a character 
about sixty years old, fell ill of the measles, and the question 
of an understudy had not been considered. In this emer- 
gency little Sandro, but seven years old, piped up that he 
would play the part. His father frowned at him. Could he 
learn the lines? Young courage dauntlessly replied that he 
could. He even offered to learn them before the rehearsal 
the next day. Having.,made the offer, he went off to some 
childish sport, and nearly forgot all about it. The next 
morning the father sent for the child to come to his room and 
go over his lines. Alas! he made such a botch of it that the 
actor, exasperated, flung the book at his head with unerring 
aim, and sent him howling from the room. He ran to his 
grandmother for consolation, and when asked the cause of 
his tears told her, “ Father fired a book at me”; and asked 
to explain, he assured his grandmother that it was because 
he had not “learned a long part since yesterday,” no word 
being said of his offer. The pride of the old actress was up. 
She took the child, she coached him carefully, and when the 
next rehearsal came the father was amazed to find that not 
only had the boy conquered the lines, but that he had a 
quaint notion of the character he was to play. Salvini 
straightened his heavy brows and peered at the boy. ‘ Who’s 
been teaching you?” he thundered. “Grandma,” was the 
reply. The father shrugged his shoulders as he said, “ Oh, 
it’s grandma, is it?” But he took the boy in hand, and on 
the night of the performance the chit was made up for the 
part by his father; and with his wrinkled face, his tailed coat 
and his ruffles, his snuff box, which he was taught how to 
use, and the lid of which he could snap with a deal of char- 
acter, flicking his ruffles after it with a most approved ease, 
he made a great hit. 

The same self-confidence, the same unconsciousness of 
obstacles that the child showed, have been marked features 
of the career of the young man. 
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ALEXANDER SALVINI (FANCY HEAD). 


From a photograph by Sarony in 1892. 


During this first engagement he got very little experience ; 
for before it was very old he tore his contract in bits one 
morning because he was asked to play a part which he did 
not consider good enough for him. 

At that time J. M. Hill was looking for an actor to sup- 
port Margaret Mather, whom he was about to launch on her 
stage career. He thought he saw some profit in putting 
the son of a great actor at the head of the supporting com- 
pany. Salvini remained two seasons with that company, 
making his first appearance as Romeo in Chicago in August, 
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ALEXANDER SALVINI AS FLAVIAN. 
From a photograph by Falk in 1886. 


1882. During that time he played, in addition to Romeo, 
Claude Melnotte, Sir Thomas Clifford, and Rudolph (Leah). 
It was in the spring of 1883 that his father first saw him act, 
going to Philadelphia for that purpose on one of his own off 
nights. 

In 1884 he was a member of Shook & Collier’s travelling 
company, playing leading parts in “ Stormbeaten,” « A Cele- 
brated Case,” “ Child of the State,” « Lights o’ London,” and 
the Chevalier in “Two Orphans.” During this season he 
made one of his first hits, — Macari in “ Called Back.” 
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In 1885 his father again came to America, and Alexander 
joined his company, playing Flavius in «The Gladiator,” 
Tullus Aufidius in “ Coriolanus,’ Edgar in “King Lear,” 
and on off nights playing Romeo to the Juliet of Viola Allen, 
and appearing for the first time as Captain Lagadere in 
“The Duke’s Motto.” This latter was his first essay of the 
romantic roles with which he is now identified. 

In the fall of 1886 he returned to the management of 
A.M. Palmer. During this season he made his first New 
York hit, Don Ippolito in “A Foregone Conclusion,” first 
given at an author’s matinee November 18, and was allowed 
by Mr. Palmer to appear at the Lyceum Theatre with Helen 
Dauvray and E. H. Sothern as Paul de St. Germain in 
“ Walda Lamar.” 

In the fall of 1886 Mr. Palmer had produced his great 
success, “Jim the Penman,” F RE SIG 
and W. J. Le Moyne had oe ae ee 
made a hit as Baron Hart- , s 
felt. In the following fall 
Mr. Le Moyne deserted Mr. 
Palmer’s forces and went 
to the Lyceum, and Alex- 
ander Salvini was put in 
his place. In spite of the 
undertaking of following 
an Actor of such experience 
as Le Moyne, Salvini pre- 
sented the spectacle of an 
Italian who had not wholly 
conquered English speak- 
ing that tongue with a 
German accent and mak- 
ing a hit. During the 
same season he played 
Anibal Palmieri in “The 
Martyr,” and in December, 
1887, he created the role 
of Launcelot in the drama- 
tization of Tennyson’s Besa: ans, slags 
« Elaine ” made by eels imam GE i tls 
Parsons Lothrop and Harry ALEXANDER SAVERS AS DON CZSAR 
Edwards. In the fall of aanwe 


From a photograph by Falk in 1891. 
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1888 he matched his Baron Hartfelt by his performance of 
Henry Borgfeld, a role which he created in Buchanan’s in- 
adequate dramatization of Daudet’s great book, « Fremont 
Jeune and Risler Ainé,” called “ Partners.” 

In the fall of 1889 his father once more visited this 
country. and Alexander accompanied him on his tour to 
direct the stage, occasionally playing at the regular per- 
formances, and on the off nights appearing as Don Ippolito 
in “ A Foregone Conclusion,’ Don Cesar de Bazan, and for 
the first time appearing as Cirillo in “ Child of Naples,” one 
of the best things that he has yet done. In the spring of 
1890 Tomasso Salvini went back to Italy, and his son at once 
started on his starring tour. He had decided to devote him- 
self to such romantic roles as Charles Fechter used to play, 
but which since his time have had no general interpreter, 
although many actors have made detached efforts to secure 
the popularity that they used to enjoy. 

Few men of his age have played the round of parts that 
have been assumed by young Salvini. They range from © 
romantic drama to tragedy; from comedy to melodrama. In 
everything that he has attempted the first notable quality has 
been the strong individuality of the actor and his remark- 
able magnetic force. 

In considering his work critically, one must lay especial 
emphasis on the fact that he is an Italian. Born and bred 
in the South, all the naturalizing in the world, though it 
change his political ideas, destroy his notions of domestic 
economy, and upset his original code of values, cannot alter 
his temperament. For that reason his acting possesses desir- 
able qualities by nature which the cooler, less impassioned 
northern actor can never hope to achieve. 

When he first appeared as Romeo, his performance was 
keenly emotional and most poetic. He looked like a hero, 
and he moved like one. Something in his bearing set him 
apart. from the commonplace. Yet so utterly incompre- 
hensible was his speech to English ears that his performance 
was without effect to all save those whose imaginations were 
so keen that they did not need to hear the words of the part 
to feel its spirit and respond to its passion. He possessed 
then, as he does now, many bad faults which prevented those 
critical in points of technique from enjoying his intentions. 
The papers were very severe on the performance, and yet I 




















































MARIO SALVINI. ALEXANDER SALVINI. CHAS. GABBRIELLI ; 
(Son-in-law of Tomasso Salvint) 


TOMASSO SALVINI. SIG. MARGARITA SALVINI 
( Widow of Tomasso's brother ). 


MARIA SALVINI (Mario's wife). 


From a photograph taken in the summer of 4891 at the “ Salvini Villa.” 
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ALEXANDER SALVINI AS D’ARTAGNAN 


IN “THE THREE GUARDSMEN.” 
From a photograph by Falk in 1891. 
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doubt if a better concep- 
tion of the part has been 
seen in ten years,—a 
characterization so replete 
with the poetry, with the 
spirit of romantic youth, 
the abandon which is so 
rare in northern actors. 
His balcony scene will be 
remembered by all lovers 
of Shakespeare for the 
charm of its business as 
well as for the absolute ab- 
sorption of the actor in his 
work. This same quality 
was present in his Orlando, 
a part he particularly liked, 
and in Claude Melnotte. 
To the severe critic who 
prefers to trust his head 
rather than his imagina- 
tion, and thinks more of 
technique than of poetry, 
his work in “ Jim the Pen- 
man” was more remark- 
able. His technique was 
better in the plays which 
he did at the Madison 
Square Theatre than it 
has been in his more in- 
dependent efforts. There 
was a reserve in those 
creations which was most 
acceptable, but which is 
wholly lacking in his other 
work. With a physique 
almost unmatched, he is 


often lacking in grace. 


His voice, while admirable 
in quality, often seems 
unmanageable. His face, 
perfectly suited to the line 
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of work he has adopted, is not marked by any great flexi- 
bility of expression. Neither body, face, nor voice seems 
to respond with any remarkable variety to the demands of 
emotional work. His father is one of the greatest pantomim- 
ists in the world; his capacity for making his face and his 
entire body respond to his thought would alone keep him at 
the head of his profession had he not that magnificent voice 
and wonderful temperament. Young Salvini is an utterly 
different actor. He often carries a scene by the stupendous 
physical force with which he goes into it, and which takes 
an audience by surprise. His magnificent abandon is so un- 
usual that one cannot help but admire it even though one 
might wish it harnessed a little oftener with discretion or art. 
However, as he is, he is a popular success. His greatest fault 
at present arises from the fact that he gives too much time, 
in rehearsing his plays, to trying to inject some of his animal 
force into the skins of the poor things that fill the stage with 
him. This waste of vital power does not do his supes any 
good, and it takes both time and strength which would be 
better employed by the actor in preparing himself. Consci- 
entious in all he undertakes, the man, like the child, forgets 
obstacles, and too often trusts to his instinct to carry him 
through. 

Nature generously gave him the qualities to play the line 
of business he has adopted, and nature has not so endowed 
any of his rivals. But it is possible to make such parts ap- 
peal to the imagination of the critical, since art is but: the 
capacity to do all things in the best way; and when Alex- 
ander Salvini reaches the point where he can, not only arouse 
the enthusiasm of romance lovers but the admiration of those 
who demand some idealism as well as physical power, he will 
have achieved what was hoped for him when he made his 
success in New York in “ Elaine,” at which time a New York 
critic wrote of his work: “It has all the young actor’s grace, 
force, and magnetism. It lacked, however, that nameless 
something which would have proved his appreciation of 
Tennyson’s hero. Nevertheless, I hardly know where to look 
for a better Launcelot.” This exactly expresses the opinion 
of many who have not been satisfied with Salvini. They 
recognize his shortcomings, but they do not know where to 
look for his better. 

Few foreigners are so fond of America as is Salvini the 
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younger. He does not admire it solely because it has given 
him money; he really takes great pride in the American 
ingenuity, the American go-aheaditiveness, and assures his 
friends here that they have no idea how rapidly Europe is 
becoming Americanized. In speaking of the theatres over 
there, he asserts, with an air of conviction, that if one or 
two London and Paris and German theatres are excepted, 
the theatres are not so good in Europe as they are here; that, 
considering the number of playhouses, the acting and staging 
average better in America than in Europe. 

He says that he always likes to go home once in two years 
just to see how they are keeping their end up over there, 
and that every time he goes to find more American contriv- 
ances. Even his artist brother, Mario, the sculptor, the 
youngest, and said to be the most gifted of the family, 
is constantly studying some American invention. 

When he is in Italy he is at home at his father’s beautiful 
villa just out of Florence, where the family delight to gather 
about the parent to whom they are so devoted. It is a mag- 
nificent estate, with its vineyards, its perfectly equipped sta- 
bles, and its picturesque appointments. There the actor, 
who is little likely to visit this country again, — not because 
he is not willing to act any more, but because a manager 
would need great courage to take the financial risks, so 
terrible are his terms, — lives the life of a landed proprietor 
in the house over which his sister-in-law presides, and the 
affairs of which he administers himself with great care. 





DOES BI-CHLORIDE OF GOLD CURE INEBRIETY 


BY HENRY WOOD. 


THE potency of gold is marvellous. By the magic of its 
spell cities spring up like exhalations, distance is annihi- 
lated, mountains tunnelled, rivers spanned, and art, science, 
and invention widen their boundaries. Even aerial naviga- 
tion is only waiting for a little more of the yellow treasure 
in exchange for its stock certificates, before becoming a full- 
fledged accomplishment. Gold is the universal “open ses- 
ame.” From the days of Croesus and of Jason’s expedition 
after the Golden Fleece down to the present, it has been the 
Great Idol; but not until our own times has it been exalted 
into a therapeutic, mental fetich and invested with power 
over human ills and frailties. 

It is now about twelve years since Dr. Keeley of Dwight, 
Ill., began to experiment with the hypodermic application of 
the bi-chloride of gold as a remedy for inebriety and the 
opium habit. The precise formula of this preparation, which 
is claimed to have cured nearly ten thousand drunkards and 
opium-takers up to the present time, has not been made pub- 
lic. Whether or not this number be in some degree an ex- 
aggeration, there is overwhelming evidence that a very large 
number of radical and positive cures have taken place. 
Scores and hundreds of educated men of character and verac- 
ity who in time past have fallen into slavery to the appetite 
for stimulants, give their unequivocal testimony as to their 
complete emancipation. The patients include representa- 
tives from all classes. Many who for years had bravely 
battled in vain with their insatiable and intangible foe, 
come forth, after a few weeks’ treatment, free and reliant, 
with all craving for stimulants eradicated. Men and women, 
naturally noble, gifted, and generous, who have been re- 
duced to moral and physical wrecks by the burning passion, 
have their fetters broken and are restored to themselves, 
their friends, and society. A prominent journalist, writing 
of his experience while a patient,says: “ My comrades were 
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lawyers, physicians, editors, merchants, three judges, the 
attorney-general of a Western state, an ex-congressman, and 
an assorted lot of half a dozen state senators.” 

It is true that a few lapses have taken place, among which 
perhaps the sad case of John Flavel Mines (Felix Oldboy) 
was the most prominent, and these few have been given 
great notoriety through the daily press; but for every such 
exception there have been scores of cures, genuine, unosten- 
tatious, and lasting. The sensation produced by the few 
failures among the great number treated abundanily proves 
the rule. The widespread reputation of the original insti- 
tute caused by the changed lives of its patrons soon created 
a@ demand for branch institutes, which have already been 
established in about twenty different states, and it now 
seems probable that no important section of the country will 
long be without one. The recent opening of a branch in 
- London is also an indication that Europe will soon be sup- 
plied in like manner. 

The best obtainable statistics show that not much if any 
more than five per cent of the graduates have fallen back; 
but even if double that proportion had lapsed, the record 
would be remarkable when the fact is borne in mind that, 
as a rule, it has been a dernier ressort. It was recently 
affirmed that the Chicago Bi-Chloride Club of four hundred 
members had had but six failures. Bearing these facts in 
mind, there is another side and another class of facts, which 
are of great significance. 

The most eminent physicians and experts of this country 
and Europe are practically unanimous in the opinion that 
inebriety cannot be cured by the use of any drug or medicine 
whatsoever. In a symposium by several leading American 
physicians which appeared in the North American Review 
for September, 1891, there was practical unanimity of opin- 
ion upon this subject. Dr. William A. Hammond, in his 
contribution, said : — 

It may be stated, with perfect confidence in the absolute correct- 
ness of the assertion, that there is no medicine or combination of 
medicines that will cure a person of the habit of drunkenness ; that 
is, that will destroy his or her habit or appetite for alcoholic liquors. 
It may be incidentally stated with equal positiveness that there is no 
habit, whether of chloral, opium, hashish, or any other intoxicating 
substance, that can be cured by medicine; and even further, that 
there is no habit or appetite whatever to which mankind is subject 
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that can be got rid of by drugs, whether it be drinking coffee, or 
smoking tobacco, or taking a walk every day at a particular hour, or 
going to bed at a certain time. 

Ziemssen, whose “Cyclopedia of Medicine” stands high 
as an authority, says: “ We possess no medicine which can 
act as a direct antidote to alcohol or neutralize its pernicious 
effects.” Expert testimony on this point might be cited to 
almost any extent were it necessary. Universal practical 
experience also indorses this position. Who thinks of send- 
ing for a physcian to cure the passion for intoxicants? 
Every one recognizes the fact that the disorder is too 
deeply seated to respond to material remedies. It is possi- 
ble in some cases to temporarily satisfy the terrible craving 
by a substitute, but this only gratifies the appetite, and in no 
way cures or even lessens it. 

We have now two great, apparently opposing facts, both 
of which are overwhelmingly corroborated. 

Fact one. — Thousands of confirmed inebriates have been 
thoroughly cured by the Keeley treatment. 

Fact two.— That no drug or material remedy can cure 
drunkenness, as proved both by expert testimony and the 
experience of ages. 

It is axiomatic that two truths cannot be in conflict, and 
how shall these two great aggregations of opposing logic be 
reconciled? There seems to be but one way, and rightly 
considered it is reasonable and also scientific. It is that the 
so-called bi-chloride of gold cure is in reality unconscious 
MIND CURE. 

Of what use, then, is the gold? None whatever, except as 
a concession to prevailing materialism. Being blind to the 
potency of higher immaterial forces, it demands something: 
which the senses can grasp. It must have a fetich—a ma- 
terial fulcrum for support. The understanding of average 
humanity is impervious, except through the low pathway of 
the sensuous nature. 

If Dr. Keeley had named his establishment a mind-cure 
institute, a psychological hospital, or even a metaphysical 
sanitarium, — leaving out the gold, — he would have received 
such an amount of popular ridicule for daring to be uncon- 
ventional, that few would have entered his institution. But 
gold is “solid” and of the earth, and can be grasped and 
appreciated. 
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Dr. Keeley is doing a good work for humanity, and the 
results justify him in its continuance. No one has a right 
to judge him, and perhaps no one knows to just what degree 
he depends upon the gold, or to what extent he relies upon 
mental forces. If his faith is based exclusively upon the 

,gold, he may yet be sincere; and if so, he is not the first 
‘eminent man who has misplaced the realm of primary causa- 
‘tion. But even if his real dependence be mainly outside of 
the gold, the great results accomplished may perhaps — in 
the present stage of human development — partially atone 
for a harmless. technical deception. In many ways men 
court delusion and insist upon exercising it. The Keeley 
graduates are cured, even though they do not ‘.ivine the 
underlying cause. Innumerable things that yield their be- 
neficence are used unintelligently. If the position taken 
in this paper be conceded, it need not in the slightest degree 
disturb the confidence of any Keeley graduate in the genu- 
ineness of his cure simply because the modus operandi is 
higher and broader than he had supposed. The most radical 
mental readjustments are below the surface of consciousness, 
and they are therefore powerful and lasting; but truth as a 
means is always preferable to error, even when the results 
are apparently the same. It is the delief in the gold— with 
other accompanying factors — which produces the result, but 
no graduate need lose the faith that he has while that faith 
is being broadened. While human evolution is in its pres- 
ent stage of development, fetiches of various shades are 
indispensable. The numerous and well-authenticated cures 
of disease at the shrine of Lourdes and by contact with 
tthe Holy Coat of Traves and other sacred relics are —if 
;viewed rightly — scientific examples of the power of the 
law of mental causation, even though it comes into action 
through pure superstition. The great daily procession, — 
including many persons of high intellectual development, — 
marching up with arms bared for the hypodermic, is a strik- 
ing commentary upon human materialism and superficiality. 
Water might as well be used as bi-chloride, provided the 
name and mystery were retained. Only the truth can lift 
men above their homage to the great variety of fetiches, 
which, though of a different class, are as plentiful in Amer- 
ica as in Africa. 

Let us briefly enumerate some of the mental factors which 
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are auxiliary to the belief in the gold. The initiate enters 
the institute and leaves all demoralizing associations behind. 
His boon companions, familiar haunts, and all the strong 
meshes of his old environment have vanished. He comes 
full of hope, faith, and positive expectation of being healed 
by the mysterious infusion. Unlike conventional asylums, 
the patient has great liberty. He is even offered his fill of 
the old intoxicant, but he speedily becomes indifferent to it. 
He is trusted, and his self-respect is not only preserved, but 
greatly confirmed. New ideals flash vividly before him. He 
is a man, and no longer a slave. Visions of future useful- 
ness and happiness dawn upon and gradually overspread his 
mental horizon. The divine “image” in him begins to 
assert its prerogative, and at length he recognizes this as his 
intrinsic ego, and that the sensual claimant, which has held 
him in thraldom, is a falsity and a counterfeit. Dr. Keeley’s 
own strong personal faith and pure ideals, which are winged 
with great power, are impressed upon his mentality. He is 
also surrounded by comrades whose confidence and enthu- 
siasm form a common inspiration. One hope and one purpose 
permeate the great mass of mind, and its individual units 
act and react upon each other. The new life is cumulative, 
and grows and glows in pentecostal intensity until the 
patient is firmly crystallized into a readjusted mental envi- 
ronment. The true and ideal self mounts the throne and 
takes the reins of the consciousness, and the old animal 
uature drops into subordination. The moral disgust with 
which the old life is viewed expresses itself in a feeling of 
physical disgust and even nausea at the sight, and often at 
the thought, of the old stimulants. The cure is manifest, 
but the inert little gold fetich receives the homage. What 
a world of unrecognized beneficent forces lies just below the 
visible surface of things! 

It will doubtless be suggested that moral influences have 
always been used, often quite systematically, in Washing- 
tonian homes and in various asylums and retreats. To a 
degree this is true, but even with longer courses of treatment 
the results have been quite uncertain. Often their prison-like 
restrictions tend to degrade the inmates rather than inspire 
them; and the prevailing doubts, suspicions, and fears of 
failure are great though unrecognized obstacles to success. 
To any student of psychological or spiritual science,-it ig 
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at once evident that the conventional application of moral 
forces through institutional methods has been unintelligent 
and unscientific. The nature is constrained, and the.patient 
made to fear temptation rather than defy it. Fear always 
includes bondage. It is not enough that the animal nature 
be repressed and refined, and that it is hoped that there will 
be no going back. Spiritual freedom must be asserted as 
already positive and complete; and this, when persisted in, 
gives a new consciousness. Man’s real enemy is not the 
liquor, but the illusive and sensuous lower personality which 
he mistakes for the real ego. Only the good and true in an 
inebriate should meet with recognition from others; and as 
these qualities are emphasized, they are thereby developed 
and brought into actuality. If his degradation is spread 
before him even for the well-meant purpose of counsel and 
correction, it thereby gains force and has realism conferred 
upon it. Temporary repression and apparent cure may result 
from outside dictation, but such means will never set men 
Sree. 

A study of mental therapeutics, as applied to the cure of 
inebriety, would be incomplete without some brief_reference 
to the use of hypnotic suggestion, which is being success- 
fully used in France and to a limited extent in this country. 
Professor Bernheim’s institute at Nancy is already gaining a 
world-wide reputation for the effective treatment, not only 
of inebriety, but of many physical ailments, especially those 
of achronic nature. Professor Bernheim defines hypnotism 
as “the induction of a psychical condition in which the sub- 
ject’s susceptibility to suggestion and ability to act upon it 
are enormously increased.” In many cases it is not neces- 
sary to produce sound sleep or unconsciousness, as it is 
found that merely a slight languor or drowsiness, with con- 
sciousness retained, answers every requirement. Many inter- 
esting accounts are given of cases in which, after the use of 
hypnotic suggestion for a few weeks, the subject acquires a 
strong aversion to alcoholic liquors.so that he not only will 
not but cannot take them. One case is mentioned where a 
drunkard was thrown a few times into a deep hypnotic 
sleep, and told that alcohol would be poisonous to him, and 
that in future the taste of it would make him violently ill. 
Afterwards a small glass of beer gave him severe nausea, 
and his great aversion to all intoxicants bids fair to be per- 
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manent. This is but an average typical case, and may be 
taken as fairly representing what is all the time taking place 
through hypnotic law. The applications are becoming re- 
duced to a science, and have ceased to excite wonder or to 
have their genuineness questioned. 

But with all its accomplishments, hypnotism implies men- 
tal servitude on the part of the subject, and in a deep sense 
it does not set him free. It is the imposition of one will 
upon another; and although used for a beneficent purpose, 
its operation is upon a plane far below ideal mental or 
spiritual healing. A selfish and unprincipled man, who 
is endowed with strong psychic force, may professionally 
use his power to give a patient an abnormal dislike for his 
cups, and it may be called a cure, but still it is mental coer- 
‘ cion. The true mind healer must have an overflowing love 
for his weaker brother, and, instead of crowding him up anJ 
putting artificial props underneath, must put him upon his 
own feet. There will be an at-one-ment of two minds in 
mental treatment, because the false and lower self of the 
subject will in no way be recognized. Purely hypnotic 
cures for inebriety are therefore unscientific and artificial. 
The cure, through the voluntary worship of the gold fetich 
and its many unobjectionable accessories, is greatly prefer- 
able to a mechanical and slavish abstinence. Intelligent 
spiritual treatment for inebriety is scientific because it is in 
accord with higher law, and is a wise adaptation of means 
to ends. Until there is a general higher level of spiritual 
evolution and recognition of unseen forces which are in wait- 
ing to be utilized, Dr. Keeley’s remedy — though far from 
an ideal one—will be of great service in breaking the 
shackles of the animal selfhood. 

Modern intemperance is the giant octopus which is sucking 
the life blood of the nations. About the middle of the last 
century distillation began to spread through Europe and 
America, and destruction followed both among civilized and 
savage peoples. China is fast becoming a nation of opium 
inebriates because of the avarice of Christian England. The 
importation of the drug is enormous, and is rapidly increas- 
ing from year to year. Mohammedans are less and less 
restrained from drink by their religious vows. Archbishop 
Jeffreys, who lived thirty years in India, is reported to have 
said that English drinking practices have made a thousand 
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drunkards to every native converted by missionary labor. 
Intemperance is also rapidly spreading in Japan, Persia, and 
other oriental nations. In Africa many native tribes are 
being wiped out by the monster. But though this picture is 
a dark one, humanity will be saved from destruction. 

Prohibition and all kinds of legal restriction prove to be 
but broken reeds. They are ezternal to man, while his real 
cure must come from within. Mighty forces are waiting for 
recognition and service, but materialism has made humanity 
blind to them. But a new era of more general spiritual 
development is at hand, “even nigh unto our doors.” When 
true temperance, which signifies the readjustment of the 
inner man, becomes general, saloons will rapidly diminish in 
numbers for lack of business. Man’s real foes are those 
falsities which intrench themselves within. 





WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS: THEIR PAST, THEIR 
PRESENT, AND THEIR FUTURE. 


First PAPER. 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


I. 


THE history of women as wage-earners, though actually 
comprised within the limits of a few centuries, would, if 
given in full, mean a summary of the whole history of 
working humanity. The position of working women all 
over the civilized world is still affected, not only by the 
traditions, but the direct inheritance from the past, and thus 
the nature of that inheritance must be understood before 
passing to any detailed consideration of the subject under 
its various divisions. It is the conditions underlying history, 
and rooted and grounded in the facts of human life itself, 
which we must know, since from the beginning life and 
work have been practically synonymous, and, in the nature 
of things, remain so. 

In the shadow of that far remote infancy of the world, 
where from cave dweller and mere predatory animal men by 
slow degrees moved toward a higher development, the story 
of woman goes side by side with his. For neither is there 
record, beyond the scattered implements of the stone age 
and the rude drawings of the cave dwellers, from which it 
is plain to see that warfare was the chief life of both. 
Subjugation of the weaker by the stronger is the story of 
all time — the “survival of the fittest,” the modern render- 
ing of that struggle. 

Naturally slavery was the first result, and servitude for 
one side the outcome of all struggle. Physical facts worked 
with man’s will in the matter, and early rendered women 
‘subordinate physically and dependent economically. 

“The basis of all oppression is economic dependence 
on the oppressor,” is the word of a very keen. thinker 
and worker in the German Reichstag to-day, and he adds: 
“ This has heen the condition of woman in the past, and it 
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still is so. Woman was the first human being that tasted 
bondage. Woman was a slave before the slave existed.”* 

Out of this chaos of discordant elements, struggling 
unconsciously toward social form, emerged by slow degrees 
the tribe and the nation, the suggestions of institutions and 
laws, and the first principles of the social state. Master 
and servant, employer and employed became facts, and dim 
suspicions as to economic laws were penetrating the minds 
of the early thinkers. The earliest coherent thought on 
economic problems comes to us from the Greeks, among 
whom economic speculation had begun almost a thousand 
years before Christ. The problem of work and wages was 
even then forming the most sharply accented difference 
between theirs and ours, lying in the fact that for Greek 
and Roman and the earlier peoples of the remote East, 
economic life was based upon slavery,.accepted then as the 
foundation stone of the economic social system. 

With these phases of history the present series of papers 
can have little todo. For our purpose it is sufficient to add 
that change comes at last to even the most fossilized 
thought. One by one, generation by generation, social 
institutions clung to with fiercest tenacity fell away. Bar- 
baric independence had followed Greek and Roman slavery, 
which was in turn succeeded by feudal servitude, to reappear 
once more in the enfranchised communes. Each experiment 
had its season and sunk into the darkness of the past, to give 
place to a new one, which must transmit to posterity the 
principal and interest of all preceding ones. But though 
progress when taken in the mass is plain, the individual 
years in each generation show small trace of it. Even as 
late as the sixteentlt century, the workman fared little bet- 
ter than the brutes. Erasmus tells us that their houses had 
no chimneys, and their floors were bare ground; while For- 
tescue, who travelled in France at the same time, reports a 
misery and degradation which have had vivid portraiture in 
Taine’s “ Ancien Régime.” 

A flood of wealth poured in on the discovery of the new 
world. The invention of gunpowder put a new face upon 
warfare, and that of printing made possible the free dissemi- 
nation of long-smouldering ideas. Economic problems per- 
plexed every country, and on all sides methods of solving 
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them were put into action. Sully, who found in Henry 
IV. of France an ardent supporter of his wishes for her 
prosperity, had altered and systematized taxes and intro- 
duced a multitude of reforms in general administration, 
and later Colbert did even more notable work. The Italian 
republics had made their noble code of commercial rules and 
maxims. The Dutch had given to the world one of the 
most wonderful examples of what sheer pluck and persist- 
ent hard work may accomplish if the state and commercial 
institutions are founded on a principle of liberty. With 
this as their basis, neither the terror of the Spanish rule nor 
the always active, though often smothered, jealousy of 
England had ever succeeded in undermining their power. 
Credit, banking, all modern forms of exchange, were coming 
into use; and agricuiture, which the feudal system had kept 
in a state of torpor, awakened and became a producing 
power. Side by side svith this were gigantic speculations, 
like those of John Law and the East India Company, fol- 
lowed by the helpless ruin of their collapse. The time was 
ripe for the formulation of some system of economic laws; 
and two men who had long pondered them, De Gournay and 
Quesnay, made the first attempt to explain the meaning of 
wealth and its distribution. After Quesnay and his system, 
still holding honorable place, came Turgot; after Turgot 
Adam Smith, and thenceforward halt is impossible, and 
economic science marches on with giant strides. 

In all this progress woman had shared in many of the 
material benefits, but her industrial position had altered but 
slightly. Driven from the trades, she had passed into the 
tanks of agricultural laborers; and Thorold Rogers, in his 
“ Work and Wages,” records her early efforts in this direc- 
tion. France held the most enlightened view known to 
what was called civilization, and within her boundaries 
women even then took active part in business, and had a 
position unknown and undesired in any other country. But 
they had no place in any system of the political economists, 
nor did their labor count as a factor to be enumerated. 

This for the human forces. For the mechanical, machin- 
ery was slowly making its way, feared and hated by the 
lower order of worker, eyed distrustfully and uncertainly 
by the higher. Men and women struggled for bare subsist- 
ence, and became active competitors till, in 1789, a general 
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petition, entitled “Petition of Women of the Third Estate 
to the King,” was signed by hundreds of French workers, 
who, made desperate by starvation and under-pay, demanded 
that every business which included spinning, weaving, sew- 
ing, or knitting, should be given over to women exclusively. 
Thus, side by side with the wave of political revolution, 
running highest and fiercest in France and Austria, rose 
another no less wild with elements of destruction and 
reconstruction. The industrial revolution was upon us, and 
the opening of the nineteenth century brought with it the 
myriad changes we are now about to face. 


II. 


For nearly a century and a half, dating from the landing 
of the Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, the condition of laboring 
women was that of the same class in all struggling colonies. 
There were practically no women wage-earners, save in do- 
mestic service, where a home and from thirty to a hundred 
dollars a year was accounted wealth, the latter sum being 
given in a few instances to the housekeepers in great houses. 
Each family represented a commonwealth, and its women 
gave every energy to the crowding duties of a daily life 
filled with manifold occupations. 

The farmer—for all were farmers— was often black- 
smith, shoemaker, and carpenter, and more or less proficient 
in every trade whose offices were called for in the family 
life. The farmer’s wife spun and wove the cloth he wore 
and the linen that made his household furnishing, and was 
dyer and dresser, brewer and baker, seamstress, milliner, and 
dressmaker. The quickness, adaptiveness to new conditions, 
and the fertility of resource, which are recognized as dis- 
tinguishing the American, were born of the colonial struggle, 
especially of the final one which separated us forever from 
English rule. 

The wage of the few women found in labor outside the 
home was gauged by that which had ruled in England. For 
unskilled labor, as that employed occasionally in agriculture, 
this had been from one shilling and six pence, for ordinary 
field work, to two shillings a week paid in haying and har- 
vest time. For hoeing corn or rough weeding there is 
record of one shilling per week, and this is the usual wage for 
sld women. To this were added various allowances which 
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have gradually fallen into disuse. A full record of these 
and of rates in general will be found in “Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages.” * 

Unskilled labor during the whole colonial period, mean- 
ing by this such labor as that of the men who sawed wood, 
dug ditches, or mended roads, mixed mortar for the mason, 
carried boards to the carpenter, or cut hay in harvest time, 
brought a wage of seldom more than two shillings a day, 
fifteen a week, making a man the envy of his fellows, while 
six or seven was the utmost limit for women of the same 
order. 

On this pittance they lived as they could. Sand did duty 
as carpet for the floor. The cupboard knew no china, and 
the table no glass. Coal and matches were unknown. They 
had never seen a stove. The meals of coarsest food were 
eaten from wooden or pewterx dishes. Fresh meat was seldom 
had more than once a week. A pound of salt pork was ten 
pence, and corn three shillings a bushel. Clothing was as 
coarse as the food, and imprisonment for the slightest debt 
was the shadow hanging over every family where illness or 
any other cause had hindered earning. Boys and girls in the 
poorer families were employed by the owners of cattle to 
watch and keep them within bounds, countless troubles aris- 
ing from their roaming over the unfenced fields. Andover, 
Mass., being from the beginning of a thrifty turn of mind, 
passed, soon after the founding of the town, an ordinance 
which still stands on the town records : — 

The Court did herupon order and decree that in every towne the 
chosen men are to take care of such as are sett to keep cattle, that 
they may be sett to some other employment withall, as spinning upon 
the rock, knitting and weaving tape, &c. 

Spinning classes were also formed, the General Court of 
Massachusetts ordering these in 1656, this being part of the 
general effort to begin some form of manufactures. But fish- 
ing to load ships, and shipbuilding to carry cured fish, ab- 
sorbed the energies of the growing population, and these 
vessels brought textiles and manufactured goods from the 
cheapest markets everywhere and anywhere. + 

These “ homespun” industries soon showed a tendency 
toward division. By 1669 much weaving was done outside 





* “Bix Centuries of Work and Wages,” by Thorold Rogers. 
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the home as custom work, and there is record of one Gabriel 
Harris who died in 1684, leaving four looms and tacklings 
and a silk loom as part of the small fortune he had accumu- 
lated in this way.* His six children and some hired women 
assisted in the work. In 1685 Joseph, the son of Roger 
Williams, entered in an account book now extant,} a credit 
to “ Sarah badkuk [Babcock], for weven and coaming wisted.” 
This work was, however, chiefly in the hands of men. 

The records of Pepperell, Mass., show that many women 
saved their pin money and sent out little ventures in the 
ships built at home and sailing to all ports with fish. 
These ventures included articles of clothing, embroideries, 
and anything that it seemed might be made to yield some 
return. There were also women of affairs, some of whom 
took charge of large industries. Thus Weeden, in his “ Eco- 
nomic and Social History of New England,” quotes from an 
interesting memorandum left by Madam Martha Smith, a 
widow of St. George’s Manor, Long Island, ¢ which shows 
her practical ability. In January, 1707, “my company ” 
killed a yearling whale and made twenty-seven barrels of 
oil. The record gives her success for the year and the tax 
she paid to the authorities at New York, fifteen pounds and 
fifteen shillings, a twentieth part of her year’s gains. 

Other women oversaw the curing of the fish; but there is 
no record of the wage beyond the general one, which for the 
earliest days of the colony gives rates for women as from four 
to eight pence a day without food. These rates followed 
almost literally those of England at that time. Half of the 
day’s earnings were accounted an equivalent for diet, and- 
contractors for feeding gangs in agriculture, among sailors, 
or wherever the system was adopted, allowed seven and one- 
half pence per day a head for men and women alike. Women 
servants received ten shillings a year wages and an allowance 
of four shillings additional for clothing. The working day 
still remained as fixed by the law late in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from five A. M. to eight P. M., from March to September, 
with half an hour for breakfast, and an hour and a half for 
dinner. 

These rates gradually altered, but for women hardly at all. 





* “ Caulkins,”’ p. 273. 
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the wages during the eighteenth century ranging from four 
to six pounds a year. The colony, however, gave oppor- 
tunities unknown to the mother country, and gardening and 
the cultivation of small vegetables seem to have fallen 
much into the hands of women.* They had studied the 
best methods for hot beds, and grew early vegetables in 
these, the first record of this being in 1759. 

Gloves were by this time made at home, buttons covered, 
and many small industries conducted, all connected with the 
manufacture and making up of clothing. Patriotic spinning 
occupied many, and the Boston News Letter has it that often 
seventy linen wheels were employed at one gathering. The 
agitation caused by the Stamp Act turned the attention of 
all women to the production of cloth as a domestic business. 
Worcester, Mass., in 1780 formed an association for the 
spinning and weaving of cotton, and a jenny was bought by 
subscription. 

Prices by this time had risen, and in 1776 the Andover 
records mention that a Miss Holt was paid eighteen shillings 
for spinning seventy-two skeins, and seven shillings eleven 
pence for weaving nineteen yards of cloth. Women gener- 
ally could spin two skeins of linen yarn a day; but there is 
record of one, a Miss Eleanor Fry of East Greenwich, R. I., 
who spun seven skeins and one knot in one day, an amount 
sufficient to make twelve large lawn handkerchiefs such as 
were then imported from England. 

The Council of East Greenwich fixed prices at that time 
at rates which seem purely arbitrary and are certainly 
incomprehensible. Thus for spinning linen or worsted, five 
or six skeins to the pound, the price was not to exceed six 
pence per skein of fifteen knots, with finer work in propor- 
tion. Carded woollen yarn was the same per skein. Weav- 
ing plain flannel or tow or linen brought five pence per yard ; 
common worsted and all linen one penny a yard; and all 
other linen in the like proportion. 

At this period women widowed by the fortune of war, or 
forced by the absence of all the male members of the family 
on the field, were often found in business. The mother of 
Thomas Perkins of Salem, one of the great American mer- 
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chants, left widowed in 1778, took her husband’s place in 
the counting-house, managed business, despatched ships, sold 
merchandise, wrote letters, all with such commanding energy 
that the solid Hollanders wrote to her as to a man.* The 
record of one day’s work of Mary Moody Emerson, born in 
1777, reads : — 


Rose before light every morn; read “ Butlar’s Analogy’’; com- 
mented on the Scriptures; read in a little book Cicero’s Letters — 
a few touches of Shakespeare— washed, carded, cleaned house and 
baked.t 


There is another woman no less busy, a member of the 
distinguished Nott family, who did work in her house and 
helped her boys in the fields. In midwinter, with neither 
money nor wool in the house, one of the boys required a 
new suit. The mother sheared the half-grown fleece from 
a sheep and in a week had spun, wove, and made it into 
clothing, the sheep being protected from cold by a wrappage 
made of braided straw. 

Details like this would be out of place here did they not 
serve to accent the fact of the concentration of industries 
under the home roof and the necessity that existed for this. 
But a change was near at hand, and it dates from the first 
bale of cotton grown in the country. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, not a manu- 
facturing town existed in New England, and for the whole 
country it was much the same. A few paper mills turned 
out paper hardly better in quality than that which comes to 
us to-day about our grocery peckages. In a foundry or two 
iron was melted into pigs or beaten into bars and nails. 
Cocked hats and felts were made in one factory. Cotton 
was hardly known.f{ De Bow, in his “ Industrial Resources 
of the United States,” tells us that a little had been sent to 
Liverpool just before the battle of Lexington, but linen took 
the place of all cotton fabrics, and was spun at every hearth 
in New England. 

In the eight bales of cotton, grown on a Georgia planta- 
tion, sent over to Liverpool in 1784, and seized at the Cus- 
tom House on the ground that so much cotton could not 
be produced in America, but must come from some foreign 
country, lay the seed of a new movement in labor, in which, 
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from the: beginning, women have taken larger part than men. 
By 1800 cotton had proved itself a staple for the Southern 
States, and even the second war with England hardly hin- 
dered the planters. In 1791 two million pounds had been 
raised; in 1804, forty-eight million; the invention of the 
cotton gin, in 1793, stimulating to the utmost the enthusiasm 
of the South over this new road to fortune. 

It is with the birth of the cotton industry that the work 
and wages of women begin to take coherent shape, and the 
history of the new occupation divides itself roughly into 
three periods. The first includes the ten or fifteen years 
prior to 1790, and may be called the experimental period. 
The second covers the time from 1790 to 1811, in which the 
spinning system was established and perfected, and the third 
the years immediately following 1814, in which came the 
introduction of the power loom and the growth of the 
modern factory system. 

The experimental stage found an enthusiastic worker in 
the person of Tench Coxe, known often as the “ Father of 
American Industries,” whose interest in the beginning was 
philanthropic rather than business. Bent upon employment 
for idle and destitute workmen, he exhibited in Philadelphia 
in 1775 the first spinning jenny seen in America. He had 
already incorporated the “ United Company of Philadelphia 
for Promoting American Manufactures,” and they at once 
secured the machine and made ready to operate it. Four 
hundred women were very speedily at work at hand spin- 
ning and weaving ; and though the company presently turned 
its attention to woollen fabrics, a large proportion of women 
was still employed. 

Till the building of the great mill at Waltham, Mass., in 
which every form of the improved machinery found place, 
spinning was the only work of the factories. All the yarn 
was sent out among the farmers to be woven into cloth, the 
current prices paid for this being from six to twelve cents 
a yard. American cotton was poor, and the product of a 
quality inferior to the coarsest and heaviest unbleached of 
to-day, but experiment soon altered all this. 

To manufacture the raw product in this country was a 
necessity. For England this had begun in 1786, but she 
guarded so jealously all inventions bearing upon it that 
none fow.:. their way to us. Our machinery was therefore 
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of the most imperfect order, the work chiefly of two young 
Scotch mechanics. In 1788 a company was formed at Provi- 
dence, R. I., for making “ homespun cloth,” their machinery 
being made in part from drawings from English models. 
Carding and roving were all done by hand labor, and the 
spinning frame, with thirty-two spindles, differed little from 
a common jenny, and was worked by a crank turned by hand. 

Even at this stage England was determined that America 
should have neither machinery nor tools, and still held to 
the act passed in 1789 which enforced a penalty of five hun- 
dred pounds for any one who exported, or tried to export, 
“blocks, plates, engines, tools, or utensils used in or which 
are proper for the preparing or finishing of the calico, cotton, 
muslin, or linen printing manufacture or any part thereof.” 

Nothing could have more stimulated American inyention, 
but there were many struggles before the thought finally 
came to all interested, that it might be possible to condense 
the whole operation with all its details under one roof, a 
project soon carried out. 

Thus far all had been tentative; but the building in 1790 
at Pawtucket, R. I., of the first large factory with improved 
machinery, gave the industry permanent place. Another 
mill was erected/in the same state in 1795, and two more in 
Massachusetts in 1802 and 1803. In the three succeeding 
years ten more were built in. Rhode Island and one in Con- 
necticut, altogether fifteen in number, working about 8,000 
spindles and producing in a year some 800,000 pounds of 
yarn. At the end of the year 1809, eighty-seven additional 
mills had been put up, making about 80,000 spindles in 
operation. Eight hundred spindles employed forty persons: 
five men and thirty-five women and children. 

The first authoritative record as to the progress.of the 
manufacture, numbers employed, etc., was made in a report 
to the House of Representatives in the spring session of 
1816. In the previous year 90,000 bales had been manufact- 
ured as against 1,000 in 1800. The capital invested was 
$40,000, and the relative number of males and females em- 
ployed is also recorded. 


Males employed from the age of 17 and or - + 10,000 
Women and female children. . . +s ol oe 
Boys under 17 years of age ey ee «eek wi, a 000 


For these women spinning was the only work. Hand 
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looms still did all the weaving, nor was it possible to obtain 
any plan of the power looms then in use in England and a 
recent invention. Another mill had been built in 1795, and 
thus the first definite and profitable occupation for women in 
this country dates back to the close of the eighteenth and 
the early years of the nineteenth century, the history of its 
phases having been written by Tench Coxe. The village 
tailoress had long gone from house to house, earning in the 
beginning but a shilling a day, and this sometimes paid in 
kind; and in towns a dressmaker or milliner was secure of a 
livelihood. But work for the many was unknown outside of 
household life, and thus wage rates vary with locality, and 
are in most cases inferential rather than matter of record. 
Cotton would seem, from the beginning of manufacturing 
interests, to have monopolized New England, but other 
industries had been very early suggested. In May, 1640, 
the General Court of Massachusetts made an order, for the 
encouragement by bounties, of the manufacture of linen and 
woollen as well as cotton. In 1638 a company of Yorkshire- 
men came over and settled in Rowley, Mass., where they 
built the first fulling mill in the United States. Fustians 
and the ordinary homespun cloth were woven, but few 
women were employed, the work being far heavier than 
weaving of cotton. It was hoped that broadcloths as good 
as those imported could be made, but American wool proved 
less susceptible of high finish, though of better wearing 
quality than the English. Various grades of cloth, with 
shawls, were manufactured, but the growth of the industry 
was slow and constantly hampered by heavy duties and 
much interference. In 1770 the entire graduating class at 
Harvard College were dressed in black broadcloth made in 
this country, the weaving of which had been done in families. 
Yarn was sent to these after the wool had been made ready 
in the mills, and the census of the United States for 1810 
gives the number of yards woven in this way as, 9,528,266. 
What proportion of women were engaged we have no 
means of knowing, but the census of 1860 shows that New 
England had 65 per cent of the total number then at 
work. The cotton manufacture had but 38 per cent of 
males as against 62 per cent of females, while in woollen, 
males were 60 per cent. In New England, 10,743 women 
were in woollen mills; in the Middle States, 4,540, and 


> 
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in the South, 689. For the West no returns are given. 
Many more would be included in the Southern returns were 
it not that most of the weaving is still a home industry, this 
resulting from the sparseness and scattered nature of the 
population. 

Knitting formed one of the earliest means of earning for 
women, the demand for hose of every description being 
beyond the power of the family to supply. Knitting 
machines of various orders were in use on the Continent and 
had been brought into England, but any attempt to employ 
them here was for a long time unsuccessful. Yarn was spun 
especially for this purpose, usually with a double thread, and 
in the year 1698 Martha’s Vineyard exported 9,000 pairs. 
The German and English settlers of Pennsylvania brought 
many hand knitting machines with them, and were rivals of 
New England; but Virginia led, and the census of 1810 
credits her with over half of the hand-knit pairs exported, 
Connecticut coming next. In Pennsylvania the women 
earned half a crown a pair for the long hose, and this in the 
opening of the eighteenth century, and the state still retains 
it as a household industry. The percentage for the United 
States of women engaged in it by the last census, is 61,100. 

The early stages of the industry employed very few 
women, the processes involving too heavy labor; and out of 
159 workers in the first mills, only eight were women, these 
being employed in carding and fulling. According to our 
last census, 10,743 are employed in New England mills alone, 
but the proportion remains far below that of the cotton mills, 
and at many points in the South and remote territories it 
is still a household industry in which all share. 

Until well on in the nineteenth century, the factory and 
the domestic system were still interwoven, nor had there 
been intelligent definition of the actual meaning of this 
system until Ure formulated one: — 


The factory system in technology is simply the combined operation 
of many orders of work people in tending with assiduous skill a 
series of productive machines, continuously impelled by a central 
power.* 


A central power controlling an army of workers had been | 
the dream of all mechanicians, and Ure formulated this also: 





*“ Philosophy oi Lianufactures,” by Andrew Ure, M. D., p. 13. 
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It is the idea of a vast automaton, composed of various mechani- 
cal and intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted concert for the 
production of a common object —all of them being subordinate to a 
self-regulated moving force. 

This was the result brought about by the gradual exten- 
sion of the factory system. The objections made from the 
beginning, and still made, with such answers as experience 
has suggested, find place later on. 


EARLY ASPECTS OF FACTORY LABOR FOR WOMEN. 

The difficulties attending our iack of machinery were in 
a few years mastered, and in 1813 Waltham, Mass., saw what 
is probably the first factory in the world that combined under 
one roof every process for converting raw cotton into finished 
cloth. 

Manufacturing, even when most hampered by the burden 
of taxation then imposed, and the heavy duties and other 
restrictions following the long war, began under happier 
conditions than have ever been known elsewhere. Unskilled 
labor had smallest place, and of this class New England had 
for long next to no knowledge. Her workers in the be- 
ginning were recruited from tue outlying country, and the” 
women and girls who flocked into Lowell, as in the earliest 
years they had flocked into Pawtucket, were New Englanders 
by birth and training. This meant not only quickness and 
deftness of handling, but the conscientious filling of every 
hour with the utmost work it could be made to hold. 

The life of the Lowell factory girls has full record in the 
little magazine called the Lowell Offering, published by 
them for many years. Lucy Larcom has also lately given 
her * Recollections,” one of the most valuable and char- 
acteristic pictures of the life from year to year, and it tallies 
with the summary made by Dickens in his “ American 
Notes.” Beginning as a child of eleven, whose business was 
simply to change bobbins, she received a wage of one dollar 
a week, with one dollar and a quarter for board, the allow- 
ance made by most of the corporations while the system of 
boarding-houses in connection with the factories lasted. 
The oldest corporation, known as the Merrimack, introduced 
this system and for many years retained oversight of all in its 

‘employ. With increasing competition and the increase of 
the foreign element, alteration of methods began, and Lowell 
lost its characteristic features. 
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Factories had risen at every available point in New Eng- 
land, all of them thronged by women and girls. But great 
cities were still unknown, and the first census, that for 1790, 
showed that hardly four per cent of the people were in 
them. The tide set toward the factory towns as strongly as 
it now does toward the cities, though factory labor for the 
most part was of almost incredible severity. The length of 
a day’s labor varied from twelve to fifteen hours, the mills of 
New Engiand running generally thirteen hours a day the 
year round. Several mills are on record, the day in one of 
which was fourteen hours, and in the other fifteen hours and 
ten minutes, this latter being the Eagle Mill at Griswold, 
Conn., and previous to 1858 there were many others where 
hours were equally long. Work began at five in the 
morning, or at some points a little later, and there is a 
known instance of a mill in Paterson, N. J., in which 
women and children were required to be at work by half- 
past four in the morning. 

In most of the New England factories, the operatives 
were taxed for the support of religion. The Lowell Com- 
pany dismissed them if often absent from church, and their 
lives without and within the factory were regulated as mi- 
nutely as if in the cloister. Women and children were 
urged on by the cowhide; and the first inspection of the 
factories, notably in Connecticut, revealed a state of things 
hardly less harrowing than that which had brought about the 
passage of the first Factory Acts in England. At the same 
time wages were very inadequate. In twelve hours’ daily 
labor, the weavers of Baltimore were able té earn from sixty 
to seventy cents a day, the wage of the women being half or 
a third this amount, and they declared it not enough to pay 
the expenses of schooling for the children. 

With the increase of production and the growing compe- 
tition of manufacturers, wages were steadily forced down- 
ward. Less and less attention was paid to the comfort or 
well being of the operatives, and many factories were unfit 
working-place for human beings. Overseers, whose duty it 
was to keep up the utmost rate of speed, flogged children 
brutally, and the treatment was so barbarous that a boy of 
twelve, at Mendon, Mass., drowned himself to escape factory 
labor. Windows were often nailed down and their raising 
forbidden even in the hottest weather. 
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The most formidable and trustworthy arraignment of 
these conditions is to be found in a pamphlet printed in 
1834, the full title of which is as follows :— 

«An Address to the Workingmen of New England, on 
the State of Education, and on the Condition of the Pro- 
ducing Classes in Europe and America.” 

The author of this pamphlet, a mechanic of some educa- 
tion, stirred to the heart by the abuses he saw, made an 
exhaustive examination of the New England mills, and he 
gives many details of the hours of labor, the wages of em- 
ployees, and the abuses of power which he found everywhere 
among unscrupulous manufacturers. The principal value 
of his work lies in this, and in his reprint of original docu- 
ments like the “ General Rules of the Lowell Manufacturing 
Company ” and “ The Conditions on which Help is Hired by 
the Cocheo Manufacturing Company, Dover, N. H.” These 
conditions were so oppressive that in several cases revolt 
took place, usually unsuccessful, as no organization existed 
among the women, and they were powerless to effect any 
marked change for the better. 

By 1835 chiefly the poorer order of workers filled the 
mills, but even skilled labor made constant complaint of 
cruelties and injustices. Not only were there distressing 
eases of cruelty to children, but outrage of every kind had 
been found to exist among the women workers, whose wage 
had been lowered till nearly at the point known to-day as 
the subsistence point. Parents then as now gave false re- 
turns of age, and caught greedily at the prospect of any 
earning by their children, and any specific enactments as to 
schooling, etc., were still delayed. 

These evils were not confined to New England, but existed 
at every point where manufacturing was carried on. But 
New England was first to decide on the necessity for some 
organized remonstrance and resistance, and the first meeting 
to this end was held in February, 1831. Of this there is no 
record ; but the second, held in September, 1882, is given in 
the first “Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor,” 
issued in 1870. Boston sent thirty delegates, and the work- 
ingmen of New York City addressed a letter to the workers 
of the United States, showing that the same causes of unrest 
and agitation existed at all points. 

“ These evils,” they said, “arise from the moral obliquity 
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of the fastidious, and the cupidity of the avaricious. They 
consist in an illiberal opinion of the worth and rights of the 
laboring classes, an unjust estimation of their moral, physi- 
cal, and intellectual powers, and unwise misapprehension of 
the effects which would result from the cultivation of their 
minds and the improvement of their condition, and an avari- 
cious propensity to avail of their laborious services, at the 
lowest possible rate of wages for which they can be induced 
to work.” 

The evils protested against here did not lessen as time 
went on. Irish emigration had begun in 1836, and speedily 
drove out American labor, which was in any case insufficient 
for the need. A lowered wage was the immediate conse- 
quence, the foreigner having no standard of living that in- 
cluded more than bare necessaries. At this distance from 
the struggle it is easy to see that the new life was educational 
for the emigrant, and also forced the American worker into 
new and often broader channels. But for those involved 
such perception was impossible, and the newcomers were re- 
garded with something like hatred. English and German 
emigrants followed, to give place in their turn-to the French- 
Canadian, who at present in great degree monopolizes the 
mills. 

In the beginning little or no effort was made toward 
healthful conditions of work and life, or more than the 
merest hint of education. England, in which far worse 
conditions had existed, had, early in the century, seen the 
necessity of remedial legislation. But though the first Eng- 
lish Factory Act was passed in 1802, it was not till 1844 
that women and children were brought under its provisions. 
The first one, known as the Health and Morals Act, was 
the result of the discovery made first by voluntary, then ap- 
pointed inspectors, that neither health nor morals remained 
for factory workers, and that hopeless deterioration would 
result unless government interfered at once. Hideous epi- 
demic diseases, an extinction of any small natural endowment 
of moral sense, and a daily life far below that of the brutes, 
had shown themselves as industries and the attendant com- 
petition developed, and the story in all its horror may be 
read in English Blue Books and the record of government 
inspectors, and made accessible in the works of Giffen, Toyn- 
bee, Engels, and other names identified with reform. 
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The bearing of these acts upon legislation in our country 
is so strong that a summary of the chief points must find 
mention here. In the Act of 1802 the hours of work, which 
had been from fourteen to sixteer. .ours a day, were fixed at 
twelve. All factories were required to be frequently white- 
washed, and to have a sufficient number of windows, though 
these provisions applied only to apprenticed operatives. In 
1819 an act forbade the employment of any child under nine 
years of age, and in 1825 Saturday was made a half-holiday. 
Night work was forbidden in 1831, and for ali under eighteen 
the working day was made twelve hours, with nine for 
Saturday. 

By 1847 public opinion demanded still more change for the 
better, and the day was made ten hours for working women 
and young persons between thirteen and eighteen years, though 
they were allowed to work between six A.M. and six P.M., 
with an allowance of an hour and a half at mealtime. Our 
own evils, while in many points far less, still were in the 
same direction. Here and there a like evasion of responsi- 
bility and of the provisions of the law was to be found. 
Even when a corps of inspectors were appointed, they were 
bribed, hoodwinked, and generally put off the track, while 
the provisions in regard to the shielding of dangerous ma- 
chinery, cleanliness, etc., were ignored by every possible 
method. Were law obeyed and its provisions thoroughly 
carried out, English factory operatives would be better pro- 
tected than those of any other country, America not accepted. 
Sanitary conditions are required to be good. All factories 
are to be kept clean, as any effluvia arising from closets, etc., 
renders the owners liable to a fine. The generation of gas, 
dust, etc., must be neutralized by the inventions for this pur- 
pose, so that operatives may not be harmed thereby. Any 
manufacturer allowing machinery to remain unprotected is to 
be prosecuted, and there are minute regulations forbidding 
any child or young person to clean or walk between the fixed 
and traversing part of any self-acting machine while in mo- 
tion. At least two hours must be allowed for meals, nor 
are these to be taken in any room where manufacturing is 
going on. 

For this country such provisions were long delayed, nor 
have we even now the necessary regulations as to the protec- 
tion of machinery. In the early days, though many mills 
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were built by men who sought honestly to provide their em- 
ployees with as many alleviations as the nature of the work 
admitted, many more were absolutely blind to anything 
but their own interest. With the disabilities resulting we 
are to deal at another point. It is sufficient to say here, 
that the struggle for factory workers became more and more 
severe, and has remained so to the present day. 

The increase of women workers in this field had been 
steady. In 1865 women operatives in the factories of Mas- 
sachusetts were thirty-two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
nine, or nineteen per cent of men operatives. In 1875 they 
were eighty-three thousand two hundred and seven, or 
twenty-six per cent, and the increase since that date has been 
in like proportion. From the time of their first employment 
in mills the increase has been on themselves over three hun- 
dred per cent. In Massachusetts mills women and children 
are from two thirds to five sixths of all employed, and the 
proportion in all the manufacturing portions of New England 
is nearly the same. 

Ih judging the factory system as a whole, it is necessary to 
glance at the conditions of home work preceding it. These 
are given in full detail in historical and economical treatises, 
notably in Lecky’s « History of the Eighteenth Century” and 
in Dr. Kay’s “ Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes.” A list of the more important authorities on the 
subject will be found in the general bibliography at the 
end. 

The conditions that prevailed in other countries were less 
strenuous with us, but the same objections to the domestic 
system held good at many points. In weaving, the looms 
occupied large part of the family living space, and over- 
crowding and all its evils were inevitable. Drunkenness 
was more common, as well as the stealing of materials by 
dishonest workers. Time was lost in going for material 
and in returning it, and only half as much was accomplished. 
Homes were uncared for and often filthy, and the work was 
done in half-lighted, airless rooms. 

These conditions are often reproduced in part even to-day 
in buildings not adapted to their present use, but as a whole 
it is certain that the homes of factory workers are cleaner; 
that regulation has proved beneficial; that light and air are 
furnished in better measure, and that overcrowding has be- 
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come impossible. This applies only to textile manufactures, 
where machines must have room. 

In an admirable chapter on the “ Factory System,” pre- 
pared by Colonel Carroll D. Wright for the Tenth Census of 
the United States, he takes up in detail the objections urged 
against it. These are as follows :— 

A. The factory system necessitates the employment of women 
and children to an injurious extent, and consequently its tendency is 
to destroy family life and ties and domestic habits, and ultimately 
the home. 

B. Factory employments are injurious to health. 

C. The factory system is productive of intemperance, unthrift, 
and poverty. 

D. It feeds prostitution and swells the criminal list. 

E.’ It tends to intellectual degeneracy. 


Under “A” there is small defence to be made. The 
employment of married women is fruitful of evil, and the 
proportion of these‘in Massachusetts is twenty-three and eight- 
tenths per cent. Wherever this per cent is high, infant 
mortality is very great, being twenty-three and five-tenths 
for Massachusetts and nineteen per cent for Connecticut 
and New Hampshire. The “Labor Bureau Reports” for 
New Jersey treat the subject in detail, and are strongly op- 
posed to the employment of mothers of young children out- 
side the home, and the conclusion is the same at other points. 

In the matter of general injury to health under “ B,” it is 
stated that many factories are far better ventilated and 
lighted than the homes of the operatives. Ignorant em- 
ployees cannot be impressed with the need of care on these 
points, and the air in their homes is foul and productive of 
disease. A cotton mill is often better ventilated than a 
court-room or a lecture-room. A well-built factory allows 
not less than six hundred cubic feet of air space to a person, 
thirty to sixty cubic feet a minute being required. Ranke, 
in his “Elements of Physiology,” makes it thirty-five a 
minute. 

The homes of operatives have steadily improved in charac- 
ter; and wherever there is an intelligent class of operatives, 
regulations are obeyed and sanitary conditions are fair and 
often perfect, while the tendency is toward more and more 
care in» every respect. Operatives’ homes are often better 
guarded against sanitary evils than those of farmers or the 


ordinary laborer. 
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Under «C” it is shown conclusively that the factory has 
diminished intemperance, Reybaud’s “ History of the Factory 
Movement” giving full statistics on this point, as well as 
in regard to the growth of banks and benefit societies. 
The standard of living is higher here, but there are count- 
less evidences of thrift and a general rise in condition. 

In the matter of prostitution under “« D” it is shown that 
but eight per cent of this class come from the factory, 
twenty-nine per cent being from domestic service. In Lynn, 
Mass., a town chosen for illustration because of the large 
percentage of factory operatives, it was found that but seven 
per cent of those arrested were from this class, and this is 
true of all points where the foreign-born element is not 
largely in the majority. 

Last comes the question of intellectual degeneracy under 
“E.” On this point if is hardly fair to make comparison of 
the present worker with the Lowell girl of the first period 
of factory labor, since she came from an educated class, and 
was distinctively American. Taking workers as a whole, a 
vast advance shows itself. Regularity and fixed rule have 
often been the first education in this direction ; and the life, 
even with all its drawbacks, has the right to be regarded as 
an educational force, and the first step in this direction for 
a large proportion of the workers in it. There are points 
where the arraignment of Alfred in his “History of the 
Factory Movement” is still true.* He speaks of it as a 
‘system which jested with civilization, laughed at humanity, 
and made a mockery of every law of physical and moral 
health and of the principles of natural and social order.” 
The “ Report of the New York Bureau of Labor for 1885” 
shows that the charge might still be righteously brought, 
and Mr. Bishop gives the same testimony in his reports for 
New Jersey. Evil is still part of the system, and wellnigh 
inseparable from the methods of production and the condi- 
tions of competition. But that there are evils is recognized 
at all points, and thus their continuance will not and cannot 
be perpetuated. 


* Alfred’s “ History of the Factory Movement,” Vol. L., p. 27. 
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Part II. A Brier ror THE DEFENDANT. 





BY PROF. W. J. ROLFE. 





THE so-called “arguments” in behalf of the theory that 
Francis Bacon wrote William Shakespeare’s plays and poems 
are so many and various that it would be impossible even to 
mention them all in a brief paper like this; but the theory 
can be refuted without considering all its details. It is a 
hydra-headed monstrosity, but it is not necessary to crush 
every separate head, in order to kill the creature; and when 
it is once dead, we need not trouble ourselves to stab it again 
and again, as Falstaff did the corpse of Harry Percy. 

The theory is literally a baseless one. The fundamental 
assumption on which it rests is utterly false; namely, that 
Shakespeare could not have written the works ascribed to 
him, and that Bacon could have written them. We are told 
that all we know of: Shakespeare’s life and character is in- 
compatible with the supposition of his being the author of the 
works, while all that we know of Bacon as a man and a writer 
favors the hypothesis that he was their author. On the con- 
trary, every careful student or critic is inevitably forced to the 
conclusion that the works must have been written either by 
Shakespeare or by some man whose education and expe- 
riences were like his, so far as we have become acquainted 
with them, while it is absolutely impossible that they could 
have been produced by a man whose training and fortunes 
were what we know Bacon’s to have been. 

The facts concerning Shakspeare’s personal history that 
have come down to us are few indeed, but they are important 
and significant in the study of his works. His life is a key 
to much that would otherwise be perplexing in his writings, 
and, on the other hand, the writings throw light upon the 
life, and assist us in filling out the meagre outlines of the 
173 
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biographer. The Baconians are fond of telling us that every 
new fact concerning Shakespeare or Bacon drops neatly into 
its place in their theory; but this is strikingly true in regard 
to the orthodox view, as we may call it. In these latter 
years the chronology of the plays has been pretty well settled, 
and all the more important questions concerning their author- 
ship — what plays are wholly Shakespeare’s, what are his only 
in part, how the mixed authorship is to be explained, etc. — 
have been satisfactorily answered. Now, the better we un- 
derstand the order and the history of the plays, the clearer it 
is that they were the work of a playwright who began his 
career, and who went on, step by step, in that career as we 
believe Shakespeare did. It is evident that the author was 
not an amateur, writing plays in the intervals of his more 
serious occupations, but a man who had his fortune to make, 
and who, after securing some humble position in the theatre, 
worked his way up as actor and dramatist, until he had 
gained reputation and wealth by his labor. His first literary 
work was evidently such as a manager would intrust to a 
promising tyro in that day — the retouching of old plays in 
order to give them a new lease of life on the boards. The 
earliest plays, as the best critics almost unanimously agree, 
are of this sort, not the finished compositions of an amateur in 
dramatic composition, like the Bacon of the theorists. Next 
we find our playwright trying his hand at original pieces -— 
light comedies, followed by historical dramas of the same 
general character as those he had been formerly set at work 
to furnish for the stage, but all showing the practical man of 
the theatre, no scholar, but familiar with the obvious require- 
ments of his profession, and endowed with genius that made 
him, to a great degree, independent of learning and literary 
culture. It is unnecessary to trace him through all the 
stages of his career as actor and author. Suffice it to say 
that from first to last we recognize him as the same man, 
and a man as unlike the learned and cultivated sage of St. 
Alban’s, amusing himself with occasional writing of plays, in 
the seclusion of his closet, as can well be imagined. 

The point to be emphasized in this connection is that 
Shakespeare was not a learned man, and that the author of 
the plays was not, as the Baconians assume, a learned man. 
It is amazing that any Shakspearean scholar-or critic should 
have ever conceived that there is evidence of learning 
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in the plays, when the proof of the contrary is so manifest 
and incontrovertible. The misconception could only have 
been possible (except to a Baconian) before the plays had 
been minutely examined, their anachronisms and other literary 
faults and defects carefully scrutinized, and their relation to 
the sources whence their materials were drawn, critically in- 
vestigated. This kind of study shows, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that, marvellous as was the genius of the author 
of the plays, and the insight into human nature, and all its 
capabilities which that genius gave him, he not only was no 
scholar, but all the details of his work prove that he had not 
the scholarly or critical way of working. We see clearly 
how, notwithstanding the immense advantage the possession 
of extraordinary genius gave him, the lack of scholastic train- 
ing was, in certain minor respects, a serious disadvantage to 
him. If he had had the learning of Bacon, superadded to his 
own natural gifts, he would have done his work differently 
and in some respects better. 

The anachronisms in the plays are illustrations of Shake- 
speare’s lack of learning, and of themselves a sufficient 
refutation of the Baconian hypothesis. The advocates of 
that hypothesis have made no attempt to explain them, ex- 
cept to say that they may have been intended as a “blind,” 
or to guard against discovery. This is the height of absurdity 
and inconsistency. These same people tell us that the plays 
are so full of the evidences of erudition that, if they had 
come down to us as anonymous productions of the time, we 
should at once recognize them as Bacon’s; and yet these 
occasional anachronisms were deliberately inserted to prevent 
our suspecting that the scholarly Bacon was the author! 
The plays, it is said, show a familiarity with Greek and 
Latin literature that had not then been translated into Eng- 
lish, and also with the best science and philosophy of the 
time; but scattered references to “ holy churchyards,” nuns, 
striking clocks, and medieval manners and customs were 
put into the Roman plays that we might not guess who 
wrote them! 

It may be said that Shakespeare himself knew that the 
Romans burned their dead, though he makes Menenius speak 
of “graves in the holy churchyard,” and Mark Antony of 
coming to “bury Cesar”; but this simply illustrates what 
I have said of the unscholarly habits of the dramatist. He 
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knew these things, but not as Bacon or any good classical 
scholar would know them. He was not sufficiently at home 
in Roman life to be safe from these lapses, which are much like 
those of a schoolboy, who is apt to get his every-day manners 
and customs mixed up with those of the ancient times he is 
studying. Call his attention to the slip, and he sees it, but 
a better scholar would not have needed the admonition. 

Shakespeare’s use of his historical materials is another 
striking illustration of his want of learning and literary train- 
ing. In the Roman plays, for example, he draws his mate- 
rial almost exclusively from Plutarch. Bacon was of course 
quite familiar with Plutarch in the original Greek, and would 
have gone to the original, if he had written the plays, rather 
than to a translation of a translation (Sir Thomas North’s 
Englishing of Bishop Amyot’s French version) ; or, if it were 
conceivable that he resorted to this as a matter of convenience, 
he would at least have corrected the palpable misprints and 
corruptions which had crept into North’s book. Shakespeare 
was not familiar enough with the minutie of Roman history 
to put “ Decimus Brutus” in place of “ Decius Brutus,” or 
Calpurnia as the name of Cesar’s wife, instead of the im- 
possible Latin form Calphurnia. Bacon could as soon have 
written the “ Richard Conqueror” of Sly the Tinker, instead 
of “ William the Conquerer,” as this Decius for Decimus. 
Indeed, he gives both this name and Calpurnia correctly in 
a passage in his “ Essay on Friendship” * which is quoted by 
Judge Holmes (p. 289) to illustrate the similarity in style 
between the essay and the play. The judge has been com- 
paring certain other passages from Bacon and Shakespeare, 
which, he says, make it “scarcely-possible to doubt, either 
that the story of Plutarch passed through his pen into this 
scene, or that the play was written by him.” He then goes 
on confidently thus: “ But if there be a lingering doubt in 
any mind, it must certainly be removed by a comparison of 
these further passages from the ‘ Essay on Friendship’ with 
the second act of the play.” And yet nothing can be clearer 
than the fact that the essayist knew what the playwright 
did not know. 


“ With Julius Cesar, Decimus Brutus had obtained that interest as he set him down 
ey his testament for heir in remainder after his nephew. . . . For when Gasar would 
have discharged the Senate, in of some ill ill presages, and especiall a dream : 
Calpurnia,” etc. Lest it ‘should purnia ma) 
be modern corrections of the original text, I may add that they are found in the edition 
of 1625. See Mr. Aldis Wright’s careful reprint of that edition. (Cambridge and Lon- 
don, 1865) pp. 108, 109. 
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In “1 Henry IV.” (i. 1, 71) the King speaks of 


‘¢ Mordake the Earl of Fife and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas ”’; 


but he was not the son of Douglas, but of the Duke of Albany. 
How did Shakespeare make this mistake which Bacon could 
never have made? He was misled by the accidental omission 
of a comma in the edition of Holinshed, which he followed. 
Mordake is thus apparently described as “son to the gouv- 
ernour Archembald earle Dawglas,” and not merely son to the 
governor, or regent, the office then held by the Duke of 
Albany ; “ Archembald, earle Dowglas” being another person 
in the list of prisoners which the old chronicler is giving. * 

‘Again, in “ Henry V.” (i. 2, 56 fol.), to add one more, out of 
scores of similar instances of Shakespeare’s ignorance or care- 
lessness, he copies an arithmetical blunder from Holinshed 
without detecting it. Canterbury says :— 

‘“‘Nor did the French possess the Salic land 


Until four hundred one and twenty years. 
After defunction of King Pharamond.”’ 


He proceeds to state that Pharamond died in the year 
four hundred and twenty-six, while it was not until the 
year eight hundred and five that Charlemagne conquered 
the Saxons, and extended the French domain beyond the 
River Sala. But four hundred and twenty-six from eight 
hundred and five leaves three hundred and seventy-nine, not 
four hundred and twenty-one, as Holinshed and Shakespeare 
make it.+ 

It is possible, of course, for a careful scholar to make these 
slips now and then, and for others to copy them without 
seeing or suspecting their existence (I was the first editor of 
Shakespeare, so far as I am aware, to detect this error in sub- 
traction); but they are too frequent in the plays to justify 
this excuse for them all. A man oi Bacon’s training and 
habits could never have been guilty of such repeated and 
preposterous mistakes, especially in history, where he was 
thoroughly at home. 

But I pass to a line of argument in which I believe I may 





*In the next 
the Duke of “Albany sson”; is a good illustration of Shakespeare’s unscholarly 
carelessness that he + we the correction of the blunder he had made. Imagine 
Francis Bacon doing this! 

t The reader will see that Holinshed mixed up his subtrahend and minuend, taking 
five from twenty-six and four from eight. 


ragraph but some! yrs refers again to Mordake as “‘earle of Fife, 
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claim to have been a pioneer * in dealing with these Baconian 
heretics — the bearing of the folio of 1623 upon the ques- 
tion. Mr. Donnelly tells us that this first collected edition of 
the plays, published seven years after Shakespeare’s death, 
was most elaborately revised and “ doctored” by that eminent 
dramatist. Francis Bacon, in order that it might preserve to 
coming generations the éryptogramic evidence that he, and 
not Shakespeare, was the author of its contents. According 
to Judge Holmes, Mrs. Pott, and others, the volume was pub- 
lished by Bacon two years after his downfall, at a time (to 
quote Mrs. Pott) “when his poverty and failing health 
caused him to press forward the publication of all his works.” 
The differences between the early quartos and the folio are 
said to be due to the revision of the plays by the author. 
Both Judge Holmes and Mrs. Pott lay much stress on this, 
and both give illustrations of the changes made, because of 
Bacon’s “ increased knowledge and new interests.” 

Now, if we assume that the folio is just what it purports 
to be —a collection of plays, made after the author’s death 
by two of his fellow-actors, who had no skill or experience in 
editing, and who did little more than to gather up old manu- 
scripts that had been used in the theatre and were more or 
less dog’s-eared and mutilated, to say nothing of the abridg- 
ment and alteration to which they had been subjected for 
stage purposes ; the earlier quarto editions, similarly treated 
and used, being in .the case of some of the plays taken for 
“copy” instead of the manuscripts; and all this matter put 
through the press, according to the usage of the time, with 
no pro vf-reading worthy of the name —if we assume this to 
have been the history of the volume, its peculiarities and its 
imperfections are in the main easily accounted for. But if 
it is to be regarded as an edition compiled by the author, and 
presenting the plays in the revised form in which he desires 
to hand them down to posterity; and especially if we are to 
believe that he has wrought into the texture of certain of the 
plays the secret evidence that they are his and not another’s 
— if this is the view of the volume that we are to take, its 
peculiarities are absolutely inexplicable. No author, least of 
all one so orderly and systematic as Bacon, ever issued * col- 
lection of his works in such condition —so badly arranged, 
so wretchedly printed, with such inequality of wretched- 

* See an article in the North American Review, January 1891, pp. 47-63. 
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ness withal, for portions of the book are far worse than others 
in respect to misprints and corruptions of the texts. If it is 
the author’s own revised edition, how are we to explain the 
fact that it contains certain plays which are apparently earlier 
works by other hands slightly remodelled for reproduction on 
the stage? That others are pieces left unfinished and completed 
by another playwright, in some cases by one so incompetent 
that the author, if living, would never allow his work to be 
touched by such a bungler? If it be said (asa very small 
minority of critics do say) that all the matter is from one 
and the same hand, this is not absolutely inconceivable if 
the collecting and publishing of the works have been done 
by inexperienced or unscrupulous editors after the author’s 
death; but how can we explain it if the author himself is 
the editor ? 

Mr. Donnelly tells us (pp. 286, 487) that Bacon “ rewrote 
his essays thirty times,” and “ twelve times transcribed the 
‘Novum Organum’ with his own hand.” He tells us also 
that Bacon believed his plays “would yield more lustre and 
reputation to his name” than his essays or his philosophical 
works, and he therefore took “the utmost pains” to publish 
them before his death. Are we to believe, then, that he 
would go to the theatre for manuscripts of the plays for the 
printer’s use? Could he have revised these manuscripts for 
the press or have read the proofs without detecting the 
repeated use of actors’ names instead of those of the dram- 
atis persone? * Could he have overlooked the repetition of 
matter, the original and the revised form of a passage —as 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost ” and « Timon of Athens” ?+ Could 
he havé allowed cther indisputable and undisputed errors, too 
many and various to be enumerated here, to get into the © 
printed volume — errors, to quote the words of Craik in his 
“English of Shakespeare,” “so gross that it is impossible 
they could have been passed over, at any rate in such 
numbers, if the proof-sheets had undergone any systematic 
revision by a qualified person, however rapid” ? 

“Timon of Athens,” by the way, one of the worst printed 


* Like “ Jacke Wilson” (Jack ilson) for Balthazar, “Kemp” nine times for Dog- 
berry, and “ Cowley” twice for Verges, in “ Much Ado” ; “ Sinklo,” “ Sincklo,” or the 
abbreviations “ Sink.” and “ Sin.’ for characters in “3 Henry VI.” and “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” etc. Kemp, Cowley, and Sincklo are known to have been actors 
of that day in London. 

+ See scene iii. act iv. of the former play: and the epitaph in the last scene of the 
latter. In some modern editions one version is omitted ; others (as in mine) it is 
enclosed in brackets. 
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and most corrupt plays in the folio, and one in which nearly 
all the recent critics recognize two authors — the second of 
whom is wretchedly inferior to Shakespeare and probably 
finished the piece after the death of the dramatist, — was, 
according to the Baconians, one of the latest plays, if not the 
very latest play, their philosopher wrote; and Timon is 
meant as a representative of himself, deserted by his parasite 
friends after his fall ! 

Again, Shakespeare’s women are of themselves a sufficient 
refutation of the Baconian theory. Whatever else in the 
plays Bacon might have been capable of writing, he could 
never have created this wonderful group of characters. 
Nothing that I could say in support of this statement would 
be half so telling as the attempt of Mrs. Pott, in her edition 
of Bacon’s“Promus”(page 479), to prove the contrary. Sho 
remarks :— 


‘¢ From the entries which refer to women, we see that Bacon formed 
very unfavorable views regarding them, views which unhappy pas- 
sages in his own life probably tended to confirm. The Shakespeare 


plays seem to exhibit the same unfavorable sentiments of their au- 
thor. There are one hundred and thirty female personages in the 
plays, and the characters of these seem to be easily divisible into six 
classes : — 

‘1. Furies or viragoes, such as Tamora, Queen Margaret, Goneril, 
Regan, and even Lady Macbeth in the dark side of her character. 

‘2, Shrews and sharp-tongued women, as Katherine, Constance, 
and many others when they are represented as angry. 

‘“¢3, Gossiping and untrustworthy women, as most of the maids, 
hostesses, etc., and as Percy insinuates that he considers his wife 
to be. 

‘4, Fickle, faithless, and artful, a disposition which seems assumed 
throughout the plays to be the normal condition of womanhood. 

‘*5. Thoroughly immoral, as Cleopatra, Phrynia, Timandra, Bianca. 

“¢§. Gentle, simple, and colorless, as Hero, Olivia, Ophelia, Cor- 
delia, etc. 

“‘ Noteworthy exceptions, which exhibit more exalted and truer 
pictures of good and noble women, are the characters of Isabella, of 
Volumnia, and of Katherine of Arragon; but these are not sufficient 
to do away with the impression that, on the whole, the author of the 
plays had but a poor opinion of women; thus love he regarded as 
youthful passion, marriage as a doubtful happiness.” 


It is difficult to believe that a woman could have written 
this. She is right, however, in regard to the philosopher’s 
opinion of women, grossly as she misrepresents Shakespeare’s 
views of the sex. It will be observed that she does not 
mention Imogen, Juliet, Desdemona, the two Portias, Rosa- 
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lind, Viola, Perdita, Hermione, Miranda, Helena, Julia and 
Sylvia (in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona”), Marina (in 
“ Pericles”), and others, who, if added to her three “note- 
worthy exceptions” — where else could she put them? — 
would have made the preceding classification as ridiculous 
at sight as the reader acquainted with the plays perceives 
it to be the moment he notes the sophistical omissions. 
Shakespeare making fickleness and faithlessness “ the normal 
condition of womanhood!” Why, his conceptions of fem- 
inine character are so exalted that often he does not appear 
to be able to find men worthy of his heroines. On this point 
Charles Cowden-Clarke, one of the most sympathetic and 
appreciative of critics (partly, no doubt, because Mary 
Cowden-Clarke was his wife and fellow-worker), remarks (in 
his “ Shakespeare Characters,” p. 305): — 


‘¢ Of all the writers that ever existed, no one ought to stand so high 
in the love and gratitude of women as he. He has indeed been their 
champion, their laureate, their brother, their friend. . . . He has 
asserted their prerogative, as intellectual creatures, to be the compan- 
ions (in the best sense), the advisers, the friends, the equals of men. 
He has endowed them with the true spirit of Christianity and broth- 
erly love, enduring all things, forgiving all things, hoping all things; 
and it is no less remarkable that, with a prodigality of generosity, he 
has not unfrequently placed the heroes in his stories at a disadvantage 
with them.’’* , 


A few minor arguments against the Bacon theory may be 
briefly alluded to. 

The relations of Ben Jonson to Shakespeare and Bacon are, 
as they may well be, a stumbling-block to the heretics. Ben 
was an intimate friend of both men. The Baconians believe 
that he was in the secret of the authorship of the plays, and 
that in 1623 he did what he could to promote the sale of the 
“ folio,” because Bacon was poor and needed the money that 
the publication might bring him. But Ben was a scholar, 
and knew that the author of the plays was not a scholar; 
for we have his own testimony that he criticised some of 
Shakespeare’s work on that account, and his reference to 
his friend’s “small Latin and less Greek” is familiar. At 
the same time he had a personal liking for the dramatist —a 
love, as he himself says, which was only short of idolatry. 





* Cowden-Clarke proceeds to illustrate this by the characters of Claudio (in “‘ Much 
Ado”), Bertram (in “ All’s Well’’), Posthumous (in ‘‘ Cymbeline”), Leontes (in the 
“ Winter's Tale’’), and Proteus (in the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen”); but I cannot take space for 
further quotation. 
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It is amusing to see how Judge Holmes endeavors to recon- 
cile these facts with his theory. Ben was perhaps speaking 
ironically, he says, and when eulogizing Shakespeare he was 
thinking more of the works than of the man —and so on. 
But this does not touch the fact that the manner in which 
Ben qualified his praise of the dramatist is that of the scholar 
criticising the work of one who, with all his genius, was no 
scholar; and it is impossible that he could have spoken of 
Bacon in that way. It is clear that Ben supposed Shake- 
speare to be the author of the plays ascribed to him; but the 
Baconians are unquestionably right in assuming that if Bacon 
wrote them he would almost certainly have made Ben his 
confidant. 

The Sonnets are another stumbling-block to the Baconians. 
As Grant White says, that Bacon wrote them is “ morally 
impossible,” and, I should add, poetically impossible. But 
whoever wrote them must also have written the plays; the 
« parallelisms” of style in the plays and the Sonnets are far 
more remarkable than any which the Baconians imagine they 
find in the works of Bacon and Shakespeare. Mr. W. D. 
O'Connor, in his “* Hamlet’s Note Book,” agrees with Grant 
White that the Sonnets cannot be Bacon’s: “ The consider- 
ations he [White] advances are manifestly conclusive.” « He 
might have gone further,” adds Mr. O’Connor, “and shown 
that their autobiographic revelations are incompatible with 
the history of Bacon’s life.” Walter Raleigh wrote the Son- 
nets, we are then told,—as one G. S. Caldwell far away in 
Australia had maintained nearly ten years earlier (1877), — 
but he was consistent enough to assign the plays also to Sir 
Walter. On the other hand, Judge Holmes has no doubt | 
that the Sonnets, like the plays, were Written by Bacon. 
“The similitudes of thought, style, and diction,” he says, 
“are such as to put at rest all question on that head. They 
bear the impress of Bacon’s mind, . . . and they exhibit 
states of mind and feeling which will find an explanation 
nowhere. better than in his personal history.” 

More recently (in 1887) another judge, H. L. Hosmer by 
name, has published in San Francisco a book entitled “ Bacon 
and Shakespeare in the Sonnets.” His theory is that the 
Sonnets are addressed by Bacon to Shakespeare, and that in 
them the former makes over the plays to the latter, gives 
him directions concerning the concealment of their true 
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authorship, etc. There is also in these poems much imper- 
sonation of truth, beauty, thought, the drama, tragedy, etc.* 

The arguments here advanced against the Baconian theory 
have never been answered. The evidence that the author of 
the plays was not a scholar stands unshaken. There is 
nothing worthy the name of argument on the other side. Mr. 
Reed, in his so-called “ brief ”— pettifogging throughout — 
adduces nothing but scattered passages from Shakespearean 
critics, separated from their context, like texts of Scripture 
which, similarly isolated, can be made to “ prove” anything ; 
comments of critics of a former generation, which no good 
critic accepts now and which the authors themselves would 
repudiate if they were still living ; baseless assumptions con- 
cerning the sources of the plays in foreign languages; and 
the occasional lapses in judgment from which even the best 
critics are not exempt.t 





* As an amusing illustration of this Baconian interpretation of the Sonnets, take 
the comments on Number 76 : — 


“Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth and whence they do proceed ?” 


Superficial critics have supposed that to “ keep invention in a noted weed” meant 
to clothe —— —or the creations of imagination — in a well-known or familiar 
dress (that of the sonnet); but this is a sad misconception. Judge Hosmer says: 
“ The only weed of which history gives account in Elizabeth’s time was tobacco. The 
word tobacco, by its various forms of pronunciation, was blessed with an ay 
which woutd fill a small dictionary [examples are given, including 'bacco and baccy). 
. . . Inevery form which spelling gave to tobacco, it almost told the name of Bacon.” 
The critic adds triumphantly: “This evidence of the true origin of the dramas of 
Shakespeare, written by their author, and published nearly three centuries ago during 
Shakespeare’s life, cannot by any force of logic or ingenuity be destroyed. .. . No 
other name can fil! the requirements of that line but Bacon.” If this were intended 
as a burlesque of the Baconian foolery, it could not be better. 


+ For instance, Mr. Reed quotes Grant White’s reference to Shakespeare’s use of 
Latin derivatives as showing “a somewhat thoughtful and observant study of that 
language.” A schoolboy with a taste for etymology might be complimented in the 
same way for seeing what extravagant, continent, etc., originally meant in Latin. On 
the other hand, Shakes errs, as no Latin scholar could, in using plurisy as 
if it came from plus, and, according to Dr. Abbott (Stakespearean Grammar, pp. 16), in 
confounding eternal and tnfernal (I doubt this), temporary and temporal, important 
and importunate, etc. Grant ite, in that remarkable passage (‘Shakespeare 
Studies,” p. 178) in which he demolished the Baconians in a single long sentence, calls 
Shakespeare “‘ the most heedless, the most inconsistent, the most unexact of all writers 
who have risen to fame,” and, “ wholly untrained, and showing his want of training 
even in the highest reach of his soaring flight.” 

Shakespeare seems to have had a fair acquaintance with French, though he makes 
mistakes that a schoolboy would not make now; like the mispronunciation of bras by 
the French soldier in “Henry V.” (iv. 4. 18),to which Pistol replies, ‘Brass cur!” The 

lots in some of the plays based on Italian and Spanish novels may have been got from 
is more cultivated friends or, as is —_ certain in some instances, from earlier 
dramatizations in English now lost. His mal quotations from Spanish and 
Italian were familiar in the every-day speech of the time. 
As to his knowledge of the law, experts di . The tradition that he spent some 


sagree 
time in an attorney’s office before leaving Stratford is not improbable. Later in life 
he was much engaged in legal transactions connected with purchases of land, mort- 
pages, ofc. and in sundry lawsuits. In this way he could easily have picked up all the 
ize of law he appears to have had 
*s remarks 


Mr. Reed about his family, the various = of spelling his name (the 
game is true of every name of the time that could be thus varied), his handwriting 
(grossly caricatured in the wretched woodcut, as one may see by comparing it with pho- 
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No Baconian has ever attempted to reply to the arguments 
drawn from the typographical and other peculiarities of the 
folio of 1623. 

The argument based on Shakespeare’s delineations of fem- 
inine character was advanced at least fifteen years ago (by 
Dr. Ingleby, in his “ Shakespeare: The Man and the Book,” 
London, 1877); and Mrs. Pott, the only Baconian who has 
had anything to say on the other side, has merely confirmed 
the assertions of her opponents concerning Bacon’s low and 
mean ideas of woman, and stultified herself by asserting that 
Shakespeare’s views of the sex were similar. 

Nothing new in the way of argument has been brought 
forward on the Baconian side since the appearance of Judge 
Holmes’ revised edition of “« The Authorship of Shakespeare ” 
in 1886 (which added little to what he had put forth twenty 
years before, in 1866), except Donnelly’s “ Cipher ”— long 
since exploded—and similiar “crankisms” by Hosmer, 
Wigston, and others. 





tographic and other truthful pe nag me his making no mention of literary prop- 
erty in his will (he had none, plays being then generally sold outright to a manager), 
his not claiming the authorship of the plays (Bacon did not claim them nor anybody 
else, anil why should he “ claim” what was universally acknowledged as his own ?) 
and the like, are unworthy of serious attention. 


NoTre.—It is but fair to say that this paper was written last July, when I had seen 
only the first of Mr. Reed’s papers on the subject. 





FROM HUMAN SACRIFICE TO THE GOLDEN RULE. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


IT is common to think of the religion of the Bible as being 
all one and the same, from Genesis to Malachi, and from 
Matthew to Revelation. 

The various Scripture writers are commonly read, accepted, 
and quoted, as if all were equally wise, as if all held and 
taught the same views of truth, as if all were on a level as 
to reliability and authority. Nothing in the Bible itself 
justifies this conception, the influence of which is confusing 
and harmful in the highest degree. The religion taught in 
the Bible is all “one and the same” only in the sense that 
the acorn and the oak are one and the same, or that the 
immaturity of the child and the wisdom of the man are one 
and the same. There is a veil over the eyes of every theory 
of biblical interpretation which does not see in the religion 
which the Bible portrays a flowing stream, broadening and 
deepening as it advances. The Bible is a panorama of relig- 
ious progress. It deals with life, not death; therefore it is 
a record of growth, for life never stands still. It is a history 
of a moral and religious development the most remarkable of 
which we have any knowledge, carried on on the scale of a 
whole nation, extending, not through a single generation 
only, but through forty generations,—a period of time as 
long as from Charlemagne to the present day,— and present- 
ing with photographic exactness every phase of individual 
and national progress, from the crude child state to a rich 
maturity. It is this that makes the Bible so living, so fresh, 
so inexhaustible, so full of interest and power, a book for all 
times and all peoples, a world-book, as no other volume, 
sacred or profane. 

This religious and moral growth which appears in the 
Bible reveals itself in many different forms of manifestation. 
Let us glance at some of the more important of these. 

The Old Testament portrays the growth of a people from 
polytheism to monotheism; from the worship of gods, cruel 
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and vengeful, represented by various images, up to a very 
pure and lofty spiritual worship. This growth is harder to 
trace, because the books do not stand in the Bible in the 
order of their dates, and some that deal with very early times 
were written later. Still, with care, we are able to get at the’ 
facts. Little in the Pentateuch is historic. That the Ten 
Commandments, however, in some form, longer or shorter, 
came from Moses, there can be but little doubt. But even in 
these we find an intimation that other gods were believed 
in and recognized besides Jehovah. The Decalogue does not 
begin, “I, the Lord, am the only God.” It begins, «Iam 
the Lord, thy God.” And the command that Jehovah lays 
upon the people seems to be simply that they shall worship 
Him, not the others. He is their God, he has done much for 
them, brought them out of the land of Egypt, etc.; hence 
they shall be true to Him and “have no other gods before ” 
Him. 

All through the Pentateuch, and in many other parts of 
the Old Testament, the Hebrew word “ Elohim” (a plural 
form) is much used for God. 

Why a plural? It seems to be a reminiscence of a time 
when it was common for men to think and speak of “ gods,” 
not of a single deity. And such passages in the book of 
Genesis as “ Let ws make man,” “ Behold, the man has be- 
come as one of ws,” “ Ye shall be as gods,” have a polythe- 
istic sound. Evén as late as Elijah, we find the thought of 
that prophet to be, not that Jehovah is the god of the whole 
world, or the only god, but that He is “ God in Israel.’’* 
And later still, we find the writer of the eighty-sixth Psalm 
declaring, “ Among the gods there is none like unto thee, 
O Jehovah.” + 

Polytheism and idolatry are deeply rooted in the thought 
and sentiment of the Hebrew people:( To eradicate them, 
and to educate the nation up to the higher religion.which 
will come by and by, the seed of which has been planted by 
Moses, will take many centuries. 

The book of Judges tells us that when the Israelites 
entered the land of Canaan, they proceeded almost at once to 
engage in the worship of the peoples who lived there—— the 
Canaanites, the Hittites, and the Amorites {— probably in 
addition to the worship of their own God, Jehovah. 

*1 Kings xviii. 36. t Verse 8. $ Judges iii. 5, 6. 
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The same book also tells us that at the time graven and 
molten images, ephods and teraphim, were part of an equip- 
ment of a priest of Jehovah.* 

Even King Solomon offered sacrifices unto “ Ashtoreth, 
the goddess of the Sidonians, and Milcom, the abomination 
of the Ammonites,” and built a high place for Chemosh, the 
abomination of Maob, and for Molech, the abomination of the 
children of Ammon.”¢ Indeed, of thirty-seven kings of 
Israel and Judah, beginning with Saul and ending with 
Josiah, thirty-one were open worshippers of other gods than 
Jehovah. When we read of the worship of the golden calf 
in the wilderness in the time of Aaron, we are apt to think 
of that as a solitary instance in Hebrew history ; but the truth 
seems to be that this form of worship was practised even as 
late as the time of Jeroboam. f¢ 

Kuenen argues with great force that, for several centuries, 
indeed until near the time of the Captivity, Jehovah was 
extensively worshipped under the form of a bull.§ And on 
the general subject of the early religion of the Jews, he says: 
“ At first the religion of Israel was polytheism. During the 
eighth century before Christ the great majority of the people 
still acknowledged the existence of many gods, and, what is 
more, they worshipped them. And we can add that, during 
the seventh century and down to the beginning of the Baby- 
lonish exile (586 B. C.), this state of things remained un- 
altered. Jeremiah could say to his contemporaries without 
fear of contradiction, « According to the number of thy cities 
are thy gods, O Judah.” || 

The truth seems to be that polytheism, idolatry, and the 
use of images were not finally put away, and the popular 
religion of Israel did not become really and permanently 
monotheistic, until the period of the Exile; so great was 
the task, and so long an education did it require, to make 
over the religious conceptions and sentiments of a people ! 

Nor was the development simply up to monotheism. 
What was even more important, it was up to ethical mono- 
theism. 

It is difficult for us to-day to understand all that this 
means; difficult, because we so little realize how low was the 
popular conception of the character of God entertained by 

* Judges xvii. 34, 13. + 1 Kings xi. 67. 1 Kings, xii. 26-33. 


§ ** The Religion of Israel,” Vol. I., and pages 235-36, 345-46. 
§ Idem, Vol. I., page 123. 
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the Hebrew people at the beginning of their career. In 
those parts of the Old Testament which portray their earlier 
thought and life, God is not only represented as walking, 
talking, having bodily form, coming down from the sky to 
see what men are doing, “ wrestling with one patriarch, eating 
veal and cakes with another,” contending, and for a while 
in vain, with the magic of other gods, but He is portrayed as 
getting angry, being jealous, repenting, deceiving, sanctioning 
fraud, commanding shocking cruelties, exhibiting almost 
every passion and imperfection of man! Not only are vast 
numbers of cruel and bloody sacrifices of animals offered to 
Him, but there are distinct traces of human sacrifices. The 
story of Abraham, commanded by Jahveh to offer up his son 
Isaac, is familiar to all. True, in this case we are told that 
the sacrifice was not actually made, but we have a definite 
command from Jahveh to make it, and we see Abraham in 
earnest, attempting to carry out the command.* A case in 
which the victim was actually slain, is that of Jephthah’s 
daughter. Jephthah promises Jahveh a human sacrifice, and 
fulfils that promise in the immolation of his own child. + 

Says Kuenen: “Human sacrifice occurs not unfre- 
quently in the worship of Jahveh. When Micah introduces 
one of his contemporaries, a worshipper of Jahveh, speaking 
thus, “Shall I-give my first born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” it is un- 
doubtedly implied that in his days such a sacrifice was not 
looked upon as at all unreasonable. Human sacrifice appears 
as an element of the bull-worship in the kingdom of the ten 
tribes; David seeks to avert Jahveh’s anger by the death 
of Saul’s progeny;$ Samuel hews Agag, the king of the 
Amalekites, in pieces before the face of Jahveh at Gilgal.” § 

It was from such conceptions of God and worship as are 
portrayed here, that the development of the Hebrew religion 
proceeded. . . . Are we shocked when we thus discover 
pictures of a God who is almost without moral character, 
and who is pleased with the sacrifice of human life? 

Let us not forget that we are here at the beginning of the 
Bible’s religion, not at itsend. It is the glory of the Bible 





fi * Gen. xvii. Mm Judges xi. 30-40. Ve +2 Sam. xxi. 1-14. 
1 Sam. xv. 33. On the eral ones of the offering of human sacrifices among 
on of Israel,” Vol. I., P . 236-37, 249, 2; 
“ys 1, pp. 248-253: “ Bible for Learners,’ 
IL., pp. 16, 17, 299, 300, 402, 509, 


the ancient Hebrews, see Kuenen’s “ 
Kalisch’s “Commentary on Levitic 
Vol, I. pp. 26, 146-149, 319, 320, 410; Vol. 
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that it gives us the record of a people’s progress from all this 
up to the God of the Prophets, whose law is righteousness, 
and whose service is doing justly and loving mercy; indeed, 
from all this up to the God of Jesus, whose name is Our 
Father, and whose worship is love. 

We find in the Bible, as we advance from the earlier to the 
later writings, great progress of thought regarding the doc- 
trine of immortality. 

The New Testament is full of this doctrine. As to the 
Old Testament, it is a question among scholars whether it 
can be said to be taught there or not. Most of the books, 
particularly the older ones, are silent on the subject. The 
religion of ancient Israel was pre-eminently a religion of this 
world. Its interests were here; it looked for its rewards and 
its penalties here. In some quarters there appears to have 
been thorough-going disbelief in any hereafter for man. 
Says the sceptical author of the book of Ecclesiastes: 
“The dead know not anything, neither have they any re- 
ward.” “That which befalleth the sons of men, befalleth 
beasts —even one thing befalleth them; as one dieth, so 
dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath, so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence over a beast.” 

Dean Stanley thinks the doctrine of a future life is not 
taught in any except the later books; in these, however, he 
is sure that he finds it. - 

Professor Toy examines the principal passages in the Old 
Testament which are claimed as teaching the doctrine, and 
decides that if we mean by immortality a conscious, intelli- 
gent, active life, of hope and interests, rewards and punish- 
ments, then none of these passages teach it.* What he finds 
taught in the Old Testament, and believed in generally 
among the auacient Jews, is an existence for man beyond the 
grave, but so shadowy, unsubstantial, and devoid of pleasure 
thateit ought not to be called immortality. He finds what 
he calls “ the old Semitic conception of a colorless existence 
in Sheol, a gloomy under-world with gates and bars, tenanted 
by joyless shades, whose existence runs a gray, uncheckered 
course, unillumined by the ordinary emotions of men, un- 
stimulated by their ordinary aims and hopes, severed from 
the life of the great world above, and cut off from living 
communion with God.” ¢ He believes that the first Jewish 
*“ Judaism and Christianity,” pp. 379-382. + Idem. p. 378. 
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book that teaches the doctrine of immortality in any adequate 
sense is the apocryphal Ecclesiasticus,* written about 200 
B.C., a book which, by what seems a strange and unaccount- 
able un-wisdom, was not allowed a place in the canon. 

The book of Daniel, written about 164 B. C., unquestion- 
ably contains the doctrine; and most scholars hold that 
certain passages in the Psalms do the same. 

But whatever our decision may be about the Old Testa- 
ment, when we pass on to the New, all doubt is removed. 
Here we find the doctrine vc‘ a life to come shining from 
almost every page. Perhaps no single New Testament 
teaching is more conspicuous, as certainly none is more 
inspiring. 

It is not to be wondered at if change, or the coming of 
what is new into the Bible, does not always indicate progress. 
The advent of the doctrine of the existence of Satan is a 
conspicuous case in point. 

This doctrine is absent from those books of the Old Testa- 
ment which we know to be the oldest ; namely, the eighth and 
seventh century prophecies. Indeed, it appears only in the 
books written during or after the Captivity. Even if we 
admit that the serpent in the Genesis Paradise story ought 
to be identified with Satan, we have here no exception, for 
it should be borne in mind that the book of Genesis was 
probably not completed before about the beginning of the 
fifth century B. C., a century after the Captivity closed. 

Satan appears in the books of Job, Zachariah, and Chron- 
icles; but these are all late writings. 

Belief in the existence of such a bad being — the foe of 
God, the accuser of the good, the tempter of men to evil — 
seems to have come into Judaism from the religion of the 
Persians, through contact with that people during the Exile. 

In the appearance of this new belief we find an instruc- 
tive explanation of that strange contradiction which appears 
between the two accounts of the numbering of Israel, found 
in the books of Samuel and Chronicles.¢ The record in 
Samuel tells us that it was the Lord who tempted David to 
do the numbering; that in Chronicles says it was Satan. 

The explanation is evidently this: Samuel is the older 
book by two or three centuries. At the time it was written, 
the belief in such a being as Satan was unknown, and evil 

* Idem. p. 386. + 2 Samuel xxiv. 1; 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
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as well as good was referred to God as its author. But by 
the time Chronicles was compiled, belief in Satan had come 
in, and he, not God, was now held to be the instigator of 
evil. Hence an event which in the earlier book was nat- 
urally ascribed to God, was now as naturally ascribed to 
Satan. 

Belief in the existence of Satan appears in many of the 
New Testament Books; in some, like the Apocalypse, it 
is prominent. 

Thus we see that change in thought found in the Bible 
does not always mean advance in truth; it may mean 
temporary retrogression or the coming in of a superstition. 
The main movement, however, in both the Old Testament 
and the New, is undoubtedly progressive —in the direction 
of higher truth and life. 

Perhaps no form of advance seen in the Bible is more 
striking than that which appears in its moral teachings. To 
be sure, we are very likely to be blinded to this, by seeing at 
the beginning of the volume, as we read it, the tale of a 
Paradise garden and of a supposed perfect man and woman, 
and such idyllic pictures of life as those of the patriarchs. 

But as soon as we put all this apart by itself, as we must, 
as legend and poetry, and not historic fact, and remember 
that our earliest reliable picture of Hebrew life is that which 
we have in the books of Judges and Samuel, then we are 
prepared to discover the moral progress which comes so 
clearly in view in the career of Israel. 

The Israelitish people when they emerge from the shadow 
of the prehistoric time—say in the vieventh or twelfth 
century before Christ — have advanced as yet hardly beyond 
a half-civilized state. They have no settled government; 
lawlessness and cruelty abound. We have only to read the 
accounts which come down to us from those times, — of assas- 
sinations like those committed by Hhud* and Jael,+ bru- 
talities like the ones practised upon Adoni-bezek and the 
seventy kings, ¢ debaucheries like those of Samson, § Sam- 
uel’s word to Saul as he went away to battle, “Spare no 
Amalekite, slay man and woman, infant and suckling,” || and 
the wholesale massacres of women and innocent children 
reported in connection with-the conquest of Canaan 4], — to 





* Judges iii.21. tJudgesiv.21. tJudgesi,6,7. §Jud.xvi. {1Sam.xv. 3. 
q Deut. xx. 16,17. Josh. viii. 18-29; x. 28-41. Num. xxi. 35; 17, 18. 
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see what a long road Israel had to travel before reaching the 
noble ethics of the Prophets and Job and Ecclesiasticus, not 
to say of Paul and Jesus. 

Perhaps no one ever pictured that long and splendid 
advance more vividly than Jesus himself, when, in the ser- 
mon on the Mount, he said: “ Ye have heard that it hath 
been declared (by them of old time), Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you.” ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil.” If we turn to the book of Exodus, 
where this last passage quoted by Jesus stands, we find it 
reading in its fuller form: “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound for 
wound, strife for strife”; or if we turn to Deuteronomy we 
find a similar passage: “Thine eye shall not pity; but life 
shall go for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot.” From such teachings as these to Christ’s 
“Love your enemies; bless them that curse you,” or to 
Paul’s “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; overcome evil 
with good,” is about as long an ethical journey as it is possi- 
ble for us to conceive. 

No intelligent and honest man can deny that sanction is 
to be found in parts of the Old Testament for slavery, for 
polygamy, for revenge, for deceit, for the putting to death of 
witches, for war, for the indiscriminate slaughter of captives 
taken in war, and for other evils. Are these evils good, then ? 
Certainly not. Then must we throw the Bible away as an 
untrustworthy guide? An untrustworthy guide it certainly 
is, if we see in it no growth, and accept all parts of it as of 
equal value and authority. It is this kind of interpretation 
that has in all ages turned it into an armory from which to 
draw texts for the defence of every kind of cruelty, super- 
stition, and wrong. It is only as we recognize it as a book 
of growth and progress, and take as our guide its best and 
highest teachings, not it lowest and worst,— what it has 
grown to, not what it has grown from,—that it becomes a 
safe and valuable guide. 


















































WHY THE WORLD’S FAIR SHOULD BE OPENED 
ON SUNDAY. 


BY REV. O. P. GIFFORD. 








JEWISH legislation is not binding upon the Christian 
Church, the Mosaic Code is out of place in the American 
Republic. Paul understood the law of Moses and the 
Christian: religion as well as any man who ever lived. 
From his teachings we learn that this law, made up of moral 
and ceremonial, was fulfilled in Christ. 

The ritual was as binding upon the Jew as was the moral 
part of the law. Both came from the same source, to the 
same people, for the same purpose. It all failed through 
the weakness of the flesh. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews argues the question at length, showing how Christ 
fulfilled the ceremonial law, and took the place of Moses. 
Christ summed up the whole law in two applications of love, 
one to God, one to man. Christ’s law is as different from 
the law of Moses as the fruit is different front the fibre of the 
tree. Moses urges two feasons for keeping the Sabbath: one 
in Exodus, “For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh 
day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and hal- 
lowed it.” Doubtless the men to whom this law was given 
believed that statement literally. We do not so believe it. 
Denying the reason robs it of any force when urged for 
Sabbath rest. 

In Deuteronomy we read: “Remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence through a- mighty hand, and by a 
stretched-out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day.” Whatever force this reason 
may have had among the Jews, it is of no force to us. - If 
both were still believed, we could not urge them as argu- 
ments for observing the first day in place of the seventh. 
The Christian Sunday commemorates neither the end of 
creation nor the beginning of Jewish liberty, but the resur- 
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rection of Christ from the dead. Arguments from the law 
of Moses have no bearing on Christian customs. 

Having no place in the Christian Church, the law of 
Moses has still less place in the American Republic (if that 
be possible). 

A recent writer, in defending congressional legislation in 
closing the Fair, says: “ The one supreme, sublime moment 
in the defence of Sabbath (?) closing at the World’s Fair 
was when Senator Quay, on July 9, had the Fourth Com- 
mandment read from his Bible by the Senate’s clerk, as his 
only and sufficient argument for his amendment conditioning 
upon Sabbath closing the Fair’s financial aid from this 
‘Christian nation,’ so called in a recent Supreme Court 
opinion. The senators listened in reverent silence to that 
constitutional law of nations. It was a scene worthy of an 
historic painting to be hung beside the landing of Columbus, 
cross in hand, or the devout landing of the Pilgrims after 
making in the Mayflower that famous compact, which Daniel 
Webster used to say was in reality the first paragraph of our 
American Constitution.” 

If the law of Moses were the foundation of the Christian 
Church, it is utterly out of place in the Senate chamber as an 
argument for legislation. The same principle would thrust 
the inquisition into state legislation. The law of Moses is 
not the “constitutional law of nations” ; it was given to one 
people for a limited time for a special purpose, and has no 
more to do with American legislation than the laws of 
Augustus Cesar, or the decrees of Draco. Moses was not 
legislating for nations. The honorable Senator had as much 
right to urge the ceremonial law upon the World’s Fair, 
through the Senate, as he had the moral law of Moses. 
Moses goes on to tell the Israelites how to hallow the Sab- 
bath. The how is quite as binding as the what. I do not 
wonder that the senators sat silent. The assumption that 
underlay the act was enough to strike the nation dumb. 
Had Paul been on the floor of the Senate, he would have 
met the honorable gentleman’s argument, but Paul was at 
home in both Judaism and Christianity. 

The reference is of interest because it shows the real 
reason for much of the present opposition to opening the 
Fair Sundays. Modern Christianity is yet largely Judaism. 
Men are afraid of life, and lean on law. 
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Christ spent his Sabbaths teaching the truth and healing 
the crippled, as he spent all his days. He left no law of the 
Sabbath for his followers. For a long time they kept two 
days: one as followers of Moses, one as followers of Christ. 
The fittest survived; the one that was fullest of power, and 
meant most for man, persisted. 

To-day we are faced by the question of opening or closing 
a great industrial exposition. The time has passed when we 
can compel men to attend church. The time has not yet 
come when all men know enough to keep out of saloons and 
theatres on the Lord’s Day. Multitudes will be in Chicago 
who cannot observe the day rightly anywhere, because they 
do not believe the fact for which it stands, nor trust the per- 
son whose resurrection it commemorates. They will not care 
for churches, they are not degraded enough to patronize 
saloons, nor empty enough to think life means amusement. 
They will come to the fair for education, for improvement, 
to broaden the life they have. (I question if an open fair 
will draw many away from the churches or from the saloons.) 
To-day, as in the time of Judas, men go to their own places. 
The question must be settled quite aside from Moses and 
without definite instruction from any source. 

There is nothing morally wrong in looking upon works of 
art, finished products, flowers and fishes, Sunday. The high- 
est works of nature and of man will elevate, not degrade, 
else the whole Fair had better be closed. The running of 
machinery would necessitate too much labor. Let the 
wheels be still, and men and women enjoy the perfume and 
beauty of this century*plant of American industry. 

A certain amount of labor will have to be done in the way 
of watching, whether the gates are open or not; the street 
cars will run whether the gates are open or not ; thousands of 
people will spend Sundays in the park, whether the gates are 
open or not. Arrangements can be made for relieving the 
watchmen so that no man need work seven consecutive days. 
The railroad will have to plan shifts of men any way. 
Opening the Fair ought not to rob any employee of one 
day’s rest in seven. 

Opening the gates makes it binding upon no man to enter 
the Fair ; it simply gives an opportunity for those who wish to 
study aft and finished products to do so. Men who do not 
agree with me as to the best use of the day, ought to have the 
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right of spending the day as they please, so long as their 
pleasure does not work injury to the state. 

It will be far better to open the gates wide, than to close 
them on the false reasoning that the law of Moses is binding 
on the American Republic. 

If the gates are open, and thousands enter them on suc- 
cessive Sundays, it will afford the greatest possible field for 
personal Christian work. The Christ who walked the fields 
of Palestine, and gathered great crowds on the Jewish Sab- 
bath that he might help men, would be the first to mingle 
with the gathering thousands and teach them of the 
Father’s kingdom. Paul, who used all days for leading 
men to his Master, would be early on the grounds urging 
the finished work of Christ and pressing the claims of his 
Lord. 

In place of closing the gates and inviting the crowds to 
ride to the churches, it would be much nearer the primitive 
order to close the churches and do personal work by seeking 
men at the Fair. 





ARE WE A PROSPEROUS PEOPLE? 
BY B. O. FLOWER. 


Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime! 
There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 


There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 
re the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 

It is not so much the grime that I abhor, nor the labor that crooks their backs and 
makes their hands bludgeons. It’s the horrible waste of life involved in it all. I don’t 
believe God intended a man to be bent to plow handles like that, but that is not the 
worst of it. The worst of it is, these people live lives approaching automata. They 

me machines to serve others more lucky or more unscrupulous than themselves. 
What is the world of art, of music, of literature, to these poor farmers? What is such 
a life worth? It’s all very comfortable for us to say, ‘‘ They don’t feel it.” How do we 
know what they feel ? t do we know of their capacity for enjoyment of art and 
music? They never have leisure or opportunity. These people live lives but little 
higher than their cattle,—are forced to live so. Their hopes and aspirations are 
crushed out, their souls are twisted and deformed just as toil twists and deforms their 
bodies. They are on the same level as the city laborer. It makes me wild to think 
of it. HAMLIN GARLAND. 

EssAYIsts and politicans are continually descanting upon 
the marvellous prosperity of our nation, while comparatively 
few seem to imagine it necessary to consider what elements 
are essential to the real prosperity of a people. The accumu- 
lation of great wealth within a country’s borders does not 
necessarily indicate that the nation is prosperous; indeed, 
this is the vital point which apologists for present conditions 
ignore, though no fact is more incontrovertible. For exam- 
ple, if all the wealth of the United States was controlled by 
five men, while over sixty million people were practically 
vassals or slaves, it could not be said that ours was a pros- 
perous people in the true sense of the term. And it is 
equally true that if conditions are such that each succeeding 
year drives millions of our countrymen nearer the dark sea of 
want and despair, even though a few hundreds or thousands 
of individuals become vastly wealthier, we are not in a pros- 
perous condition. In this paper I shall give a few facts taken 
from different authentic sources which are studiously avoided 
by those whose trade it is to anesthetize the public mind 
and conscience. 
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And at the threshold of our discussion it is well to remem- 
ber how exceedingly difficult it is for the honest seeker after 
truth to obtain a clear and comprehensive conception of the 
nature and extent of suffering due to poverty in our country 
at the present time. All data and estimates illustrating 
deplorable social conditions emanating from sources other 
than the arsenals of conservatism are promptly discredited 
by conventional apologists. Conservatism, which claims to 
represent respectability, and wealth, which is power, are in 
coalition ; and a more formidable union cannot well be con- 
ceived. With resources wellnigh limitless it disseminates 
through the arteries of information ingenious sophistries in 
ways well calculated to confuse, when they do not anesthe- 
tize, the intellect of millions. If with this truth in view we 
bear in mind the important fact that the victim on the rack 
or the slave under the lash is in a poor frame of mind to 
argue or present a convincing array of facts,—bhis protest 
being usually articulated in a groan of agony or a cry of 
rage, — we can readily understand how exceedingly hard it is 
to arrive at a comprehensive appreciation of the extent of 
suffering present to-day; and this failure, more than aught 
else, prevents the quickening of the conscience of the people 
necessary to the inauguration of vital reforms calculated to 
alleviate the burdens of body and soul which now darken 
millions of lives. 

I now desire to present some facts from such conservative 
sources, that conventional apologists cannot deny or discredit 
them, and also to draw some legitimate inferences which will, 
I trust, aid us in our effort to arrive at a just understanding 
of the extent of poverty in the United States. 


II. 


In URBAN Lire.— At my request Mr. W. P. McLoughlin 
recently investigated the subject of evictions in New York 
City. He had access to the court records, and was enabled 
to present facts as incontrovertible as they were appalling. 
Let us for a moment notice some of the facts revealed or 
suggested by his discoveries. First, it was showk that while 
the number of evictions in Ireland during the year 1890 
was a little over five thousand, the eviction’ warrants in 
New York City during the same period reached the total of 
twenty-three thousand eight hundred; while the number of 
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eviction warrants issued for one judicial district in the tene- 
ment region of New York last year reached the enormous 
figure of six thousand one hundred, or about a thousand in 
excess of the entire number of evictions in Ireland in 1890. 
Second, that in the city of New York for the year ending 
Sept. 1, 1892, the eviction warrants issued reached the ap- 
palling aggregate of twenty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and twenty. Third, as Mr. McLoughlin indicated, if we 
allow five persons to the family, which is the usual ratio in 
computing population, we have a grand total of one hundred 
and forty-eight thousand six hundred human beings, who 
were outcasts to all intents and purposes, in one of the most 
wealthy cities of the world. In computing these figures, 
however, I desire to avoid all possible exaggeration of social 
misery and to understate rather than overstate the deplor- 
able condition present; hence we will make ample allow- 
ances for (1) those cases where the same families were 
evicted more than once; (2) for the eviction warrants 
which applied to places other than homes, such, for example, 
as offices. Now should we allow one fourth of the number 
of the eviction warrants issued for the above causes, which I 
think is quite liberal, we would still have an aggregate of 
twenty-two thousand two hundred and ninety families, or 
one hundred and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty in- 
dividuals who were practically outcasts in the opulent city 
of New York last year. Lest, however, some apologists for 
present social conditions argue that the deduction of one 
fourth is not sufficiently liberal, we will for argument’s sake 
grant that one third of all the above warrants were issued for 
families previously evicted or for offices or places other than 
homes. Even then we have nineteen thousand eight hundred 
and thirteen families against whom eviction warrants were 
issued, representing over ninety-nine thousand persons, or in 
round numbers, a commonwealth of one hundred thousand 
social outcasts! Let us imagine the spectacle of this army of 
haggard, half-starved men, women, and children — the army of 
the overpowered — uniformed in rags and tatters in mid-win- 
ter, divided into one hundred battalions of one thousand each, 
with sable colors and muffled drums, with eyes made dull by 
hopelessness or baleful by despair,—a section of the hw- 
man family in full defeat,— marching with mournful tread 
past the lordly palaces of Fifth Avenue and gazing wistfully 
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through the windows at the dazzling splendors of homes 
whose owners represent hundreds of millions of acquired 
wealth.* 

The allowances I have made for cases where it is possible 
the warrants were not served against suffering families are, 
I believe, far in excess of the real numbers which should have 
been deducted; but even after conceding more than apolo- 
gists for present conditions could fairly ask, the numbers 
remaining which type the commonwealth of outcasts, or the 
democracy of poverty, is great enough to startle all thought- 
ful persons, and this great army of social exiles only faintly 
suggest the extent of the misery in our metropolis. Beyond 
the one hundred thousand people evicted last year there were 
probably three or four times that number who lived in constant 
fear of eviction. A spell of sickness, the loss of work for a 
week, a death — indeed, anything involving a few dollars’ ex- 
pense would result in inability to pay rent and consequently 
eviction. Hence this spectre haunted many hundreds of 
thousands of lives in gay, careless, cathedral jewelled New 
York during the past year. In confirmation of the widespread 
misery and biting poverty indicated by the above facts, it is 
well to remember the significant data bearing on this subject 
brought out in the carefully prepared statistical tables pub- 
lished by Jacob Riis in the appendix to “ How the Other Half 
Live.” In these tables it is shown that in 1889 over seven 
thousand persons in New York died in the workhouses, insane 
asylums, and hospitals; that is to say, more than one person to 
every five who died in the city during that year died in one 
of the above-named institutions; while three thousand eight 
hundred and fifteen, or almost one in every ten who died, was 
buried in the Potter’s Field. These facts are as suggestive 
as they are appalling; and while it is unquestionably a fact 
that New York, being our largest city and the chief gateway 
from Europe, makes a more deplorable showing than other 
great cities, what is true of New York is true to a certain 
extent of Chicago, Boston, and, indeed, all our leading centres 
of life. 





* The New York Herald some time since ye a list of yoy ee of 
which the oT naseell is an extract: “John Rockefeller, S158 008 008 W. Astor, 
$120,000,000; Russell Sage, $110,000,000 day, Gould, $100,000, 600; Henry M. Flagler $60,- 
000,000 ; "W. K. Vanderbilt, $50,000,000 Vanderbilt, $50,000,000; E. A. Stevens, $50,- 

000,000; F. W. Vanderbilt, $35,000,000 Win. Rockefeller, $30,000,000; Mrs. E. F. Shepard, 
$30,000,000 ; C. P. Huntington, $35,000,000 ; total, $825,000,000.” Here we find a dozen 
citizens whose wealth at the time the table was prepared SoprEReneen as near as 
could be estimated the enormous aggregate of over $800,000,000 
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Nor is this all. These facts only hint at the nature and 
condition of this dark world of eternal heartache which is all 
around us. In the perusal of these facts the mind catches 
little of the horrors which they ocnvey to those intimately 
acquainted with life in the under-world. The spectacle of 
over one hundred thousand persons evicted is frightful, 
especially when we remember that fully half this number 
were evicted during the winter months. But there are still 
more tragic features: the suicides and murders, the sinking 
from virtue to vice, from probity to crime, occasioned by hope- 
less poverty, — these are the supreme tragedies of nineteenth- 
century civilization. Here is a typical case; it will be suffi- 
cient to type the world of darkness which follows in the 
wake of present-day want as the trailing smoke follows the 
speeding engine. A short time ago the body of a half-starved 
girl was found in the lake at Chicago. It was the corpse of 
Mamie Jennings — beautiful, ill-starred Mamie Jennings — 
one of an army which poverty is to-day hounding to death in 
a land which boasts of unexampled prosperity. Here is the 
story condensed from the daily papers. Mamie Jennings 
was the daughter of a once prosperous gentleman who through 
sucessive misfortunes came at last to want and died in utter 
destitution. Mamie was a beautiful girl over twenty years 
of age. Her mother was a confirmed invalid. In the great 
overflowing city crowded with the unemployed, the poor girl 
found the struggle for bread, raiment, and shelter for her 
mother and herself a frightful battle. But she faced fate 
bravely as ever strong men faced the cannon. At last 
her health broke down, but she could not afford to be sick; 
a starving mother’s face was constantly before her eyes. 
Says one who investigated the case after her death: — , 

“ Almost unable to stand from weakness, she bent over a 
washtub all that day, and when she returned home in the 
evening she cried herself to sleep. At five.o’clock in the 
morning she arose, and without any breakfast — for there was 
only enough in the house for one —she started off to work. 
She was unable to walk down town, and she took the last 
nickel in the house to pay her car fare. When she reached 
the Troy she was sick. “I don’t believe Ill be able to work 
to-day,” she said to the cashier. There were dark circles 
under‘her eyes and she trembled from the cold. The cashier 
told her to go home and return Friday. After leaving the 
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place, about seven o’clock, nothing was seen of her until her 
body was found in the lake.” 

The same writer thus concludes his pen picture of this 
every-day tragedy, which has become so common as merely 
to call for short notices in the papers : — 

“‘ There are hundreds of thousands in this land of boasted 
plenty and misery who are condemned, through no fault of 
their own, to the same life of grinding toil and hopeless 
penury that Mamie Jennings lived; and the marvel is, not 
that this poor, crushed, suffering, starving girl determined to 
end it all with one plunge, and welcome oblivion or the un- 
known, rather than endure it longer, but that so few of the 
miserable do likewise.” 


III. 


In Country Lire.—We are constantly reminded that pov- 
erty and want in our great cities are largely due to intemper- 
ance, crime, and idleness on the part of the unfortunate; and 
this is unquestionably to a certain extent true, although I 
believe if we could ascertain the proportion of persons driven 
to drink and crime by poverty and injustice compared with 
those who sink to the depths of want through drink and vice, 
we would be amazed to find how large a factor is poverty in 
making drunkards and criminals to-day. 

But let us turn from the great cities, where vice, idleness, 
and drink enter into the cardinal elements which result in the 
poverty and suffering of millions, to some agrarian regions 
where we are enabled to obtain reliable data by which to 
judge the real condition of the people. And before noticing 
the facts involved, let us remind the reader that the poverty 
of our agrarian population is not due to drunkenness, crime, 
or idleness ; for it is well known that the farmers are among 
our most sober and law-abiding citizens. They are also the 
most incessant workers, toiling from the gray dawn till the 
blanket of night has completely enveloped the land. If any 
people in the republic deserve to be prosperous, it is our 
farmers. If there is any class of people in the land who 
should be absolutely free from the mortgage curse, it is the 
farmer, —for here we find sobriety married to industry, — 
yet here again we find conditions which bear in an important 
way upon the query, “Are we a prosperous people?” I 
have before me a carefully prepared table containing the 
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official mortgage record of Nebraska for the year ending 
May 31, 1892, which reveals some truly startling and sug- 
gestive facts.* Before noticing the figures, however, let me 
observe that two years ago the legislature of Nebraska passed a 
law requiring the registrar of deeds in each county to keep a 
tabulated record of the mortgages filed and released, both real 
estate and chattels. Although the law took effect on the 1st of 
June, 1891, the keeping of this record in many counties, so 
far as related to chattel mortgages, was not begun for some 
months later. As for example: in Lincoln County (the second 
county in population in the state) the registrar of deeds only 
began keeping the record of chattel mortgages in May, 1892 
(one month before the table from which we glean the follow- 
ing facts, was made up); therefore the records are not as full 
as they should be, but in other respects they are reasonably 
reliable, being the official returns as shown from the state 
mortgage record. These returns tell the following story :— 


SUMMARY OF OFFICIAL MORTGAGE RECORD OF NEBRASKA FOR 
YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1892. 

Farm mortgages filed . . . . . $22,460,643 

City mortgages filed . . . . . . 12,316,757 

Chattel mortgages filed. . . . . 25,138,016 


Total in dollars filed . . . . . $59,915,416 $59,915,416 
Farm mortgages released . . . . 18,095,064 


City mortgages released ... . 9,034,812 
Chattel mortgages released . . . 14,564,319 


Total amount released . . . . $41,694,195 $41,694,195 


+ Net increase in mortgage debt in Nebraska for the 
year ending May 31,1892 . . .. . . . . $18,221,221 








* That there might be no mistake I have had a friend at Lincoln, Neb., verify the 
figures here given by the state mortgage-record book. I have the returns by counties, 
— in order to save space, give the totals as returned from the ninety-one counties in 
the state. 

t+ In the light of the above facts the following clipping from the New Nation 
of Sept. 17, 1892, giving the report of a lecture by one of our most popular economic 
authorities is interesting : — 

“When Edward Atkinson went to Edinburgh last month to address the British 
Association, he seemed to think that the western world was shut out as auditor, but 
there are nationalists in Scotland, and they resent his speech. ‘The western farmers 
of the United States,’ he said in his speech, ‘ have thriyen in the face of declining pri- 
ces and advancin, yes. They are not heavily burdened with mortgages, ant are 
creditors rather than debtors.’ ”’ 

Also, the following remarks of Mr. Blaine, made during the recent political contest 
are, to = least, suggestive. The former secretary of state, in his remarks at Ophir 
Farm, d:— 

** We learn that these western states are in a desperate condition. The amount of 
their farm mortgages rolls up into the millions. You would suppose it fabulous that 
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There were also two thousand one hundred mortgages on 
farms and lots satisfied by foreclosure of mortgages. The 
reader will note the significant fact that while the amount 
of mortgages on real estate filed in Nebraska during the year 
ending May 31, 1892, was $34,777,400, the amount of chattel 
mortgages filed during the same period equalled $25,138,016, 
or in round numbers $1,953,272, more than two thirds as much 
as the total amounts placed on farms and lots.* 

Let us now look at some suggestive facts published in Cen- 
sus Bulletins Numbers 3, 16, 20,22. In these we find Super- 
intendent Porter gives the following interesting facts as a 
result of the work of his census agents. The number of mort- 
gages on real estate in force Jan. 1, 1890, in the five states of 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, are given as 
follows : — 


Illinois, 297,247 mortgages aggregating $384,299,150 
“ec 


Iowa, 252,539 66 199,774,171 
Missouri, 192,028 6 se 214,609,772 
Kansas, 298,880 6 “ 243,141,826 
Nebraska, 155,377 66 6 132,902,322 

1,196,071 $1,174,732,241 


Here we have, according to Mr. Porter’s census in the five 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
1,196,071 mortgages on reality representing $1,174,782,241. 
And it must be remembered that while Kansas and Nebraska 
have been somewhat afflicted by drought and poor seasons 
during recent years, Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa are among 





the amount of money they embrace could ever have been so invested# This is not so 
among the farmers in New York. It is not so among the farmers in New Jersey. It is 
not soamong the farmers of Connecticut. It is notsomuch among the farmers of Penn- 
sylvania. It is not so among the farmers of any state near by, whose condition can be 
easily learned, but by a singular fatality it is the western states that have ot all these 
farm mortgages burdening them, and taking the life out of the >. do not like 
to say that ae have voluntarily eas the facts, but before accepting 
them as such, you will do well, as wisely, to demand the proofs.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Blaine, while not pretending to deny facts which he must 
have known were susceptible of proof, shrewdly sought to convey the idea that the 
conditions were not as the facts reveal them. is method would be disgraceful for 
a conscienceless pettifogger, but in a man occupying the commanding position of Mr. 
Blaine, it is almost criminal. 


* There are two points to be borne in mind which tend to render less Ganges 
the above facts; one is the increase in a gy during the year in Nebraska, and the 
other the facts alleged by those who seek to break the force of the tell-tale figures 
which appear in the official records, and that is, that many of the chattel mortgages 
which are paid are not released on the books. Of course it is impossible to say to what 
extent this loose method relating to releasing the mortgages on the records prevails, 
but on the other hand it is well to remember that we have no records for chattel mort- 
gages for a considerable portion of the year from some of the counties, which would 
necessarily ate | increase the aggregate; but whether enough to offset the amount of 

id mortgages which are not released on the books, it is impossible to say; moreover, 
‘is of course refers only to chattel mortgages. 
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the richest agricultural states in the republic. It will fur- 
ther be observed that the above sum of $1,174,732,241 in 
mortgages was entirely on farms and lots. Mr. Porter's 
census does nothing with chattel mortgages. Now in Ne- 
braska we have seen that the chattel mortgages filed during 
the year ending May 31, 1892, amounted to $1,953,272, more 
than two thirds of the whole amount placed on reality during 
the year. If even a less ratio be correct for the above 
five states, say only two thirds, we have an aggregate on 
chattel mortgages for these five states of $783,154,827.35, 
which, when added to the amount returned by the census 
taken on reality in the same regions, gives the enormous sum 
of $1,957,887,068.35. But it may be argued that the condi- 
tions which prevail in Nebraska do not in so great a degree 
prevail in the other states; and here again, for the sake of 
argument and in order to be sure that we understate rather 
than overstate facts, let us grant the chattel mortgages to be 
one half instead of two thirds as much as the mortgages in 
the five states in question. Allowing one half for chattel 
mortgages, we have $587,366,120.50, which, added to the 
mortgages on reality, gives the sum of $1,762,098,361.30 
for the cluster of five agrarian states. These figures, 
though exceedingly conservative, are well calculated to 
startle the most phlegmatic among thoughtful persons, for 
they unmask the plausible sophistry so popular and so 
pleasing to plutocracy which has of late filled the maga- 
zines and the press; moreover, they prove beyond cavil 
that while millions of the most industrious, sober, and honest 
American citizens have toiled from boyhood past the meridian 
of life in a land wonderfully blessed by nature, they have as a 
heritage billions of dollars in mortgage debts, and conditions 
which surely and with accelerating speed are forcing them, 
with each succeeding year, into greater dependency upon 
those who have acquired vast fortunes. 

Another fact we must bear in mind is that this mortgage 
indebtedness we have been considering means far more than 
dollars and cents. True, it is appalling when considered 
merely as an economic problem; but when we remember the 
cost involved which money cannot’measure, it becomes a su- 
preme tragedy. Think for a moment of the rivers of tears 
flowing from the sunken sockets of half-starved eyes; the 
muffled sobbing which speaks of vanished hope from millions 
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of once buoyant lives; the laughter of childhood frozen by 
an atmosphere of dread if not despair. Youth and maiden- 
hood unschooled in books; bowed with incessant toil, and 
wearied in soul and body, while the sun of life is far below 
the meridian. Age, pitiful beyond words, broken beneath the 
wheel of fruitless toil; health gone, hope vanished, and home 
lost, that the usurer “may be satisfied.” Ashes of hope 
floating from thousands of homes where a decade ago joy fed 
the flame of jubilant expectation, and where buoyancy of 
spirit found expression in laughter’s inspiring music. Such, 
indeed, are some of the pictures which the sad story of these 
mortgage figures calls up in the contemplative mind, and yet 
they only feebly suggest the magnitude of the misery experi- 
enced during the past decade by millions of hearts as the 
clouds of debt overcast the sky of life. The story of the five 
states given affords a vivid picture of the deplorable condi- 
tions among our agrarian population no less than the figures 
of evictions in New York reveal the presence of abject pov- 
erty in urban life which takes within its border hundreds of 
thousands of lives. Nor is this all. Superintendent Porter, 
in extra-Census Bulletin Number 3, gives the following inter- 
esting information in referring to the work of collecting mort- 
gage statistics : — 

The employment of a small army of two thousand five hundred 
special agents and clerks to make an abstract of every mortgage 
placed on record in every county in the United States for the last ten 
years has attracted attention to the danger of these incumbrances, to 
the enormous burdens in the way of interest, to the alarming extent 
to which usury is practised, and to the defectiveness of these records 
in all parts of the country. The agents of the census office have, as a 
matter of fact, overhauled the record in every state and territory. 
They have travelled on horseback and foot through the most sparsely 
settled districts of our vast domain in search of mortgages, and have 
done their work so industriously and so thoroughly, that we now have 
on file in Washington, as a result of their labor, the abstracts of about 
nine million mortgages. 

THERE ARE A LITTLE OVER TWELVE MILLION FAMILIES IN 
THE REPUBLIC. Comment is unnecessary. Without doubt, 
many of these mortgages have been satisfied either by being 
paid off or by foreclosure ; but we have already seen that the 
net increase in the mortgage debt of Nebraska (the only state 
from which we have been able to obtain authentic data), as 
given by the official records, was over $18,000,000 for last 
year. We must, however, remember that quite a number of 
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mortgages, especially in the Eastern states, are placed upon 
properties belonging to parties who do not suffer in conse- 
quence of interest. Yet on the other hand, the chattel mort- 
gages unquestionably far overbalance in number and amount 
such mortgages as do not bear heavily upon the mortgagees ; 
for it must be borne in mind that Mr. Porter’s census makes 
no note of chattel mortgages, while, as has been noted in at 
least one state in the Union, the chattel mortgages last year 
amounted to considerably more than $1,000,000, more than 
two thirds of the mortgages placed on real estate. vp 
These figures are not pleasant to contemplate. They are 
as disquieting as they are suggestive, and the apprehensions 
of those who study them will not be lessened because they 
are taken from sources which are official and conservative. 
Moreover, in all my estimates drawn from data at hand, I 
have endeavored to be ultra-conservative. I believe in every 
instance I have considerably understated facts wherever I 
have made an estimate. Is it not time for serious, conscien- 
tious, and patriotic men everywhere to call a halt and study 
conditions with the fixed determination of finding out the 
root causes of the evils which menace the Republic, and which 
must be remedied before the tide of prosperity will turn 
toward the millions of toilers, instead of seeking, as at present, 
the pockets of a few score of shrewd and conscienceless men 
who have acquired millions of wealth through class legisla- 
tion, through special grants, gambling, unearned increment, 
and through extra-moral and unjust methods? It is an easy 
matter to dismiss these significant facts with a supercilious 
sneer or @ coarse and vulgar epithet of contempt,. but they 
are not arguments nor do they alter facts. The figures given 
in this paper afford food for serious reflection. If they pres- 
age impending evil, the reader should remember that they 
are drawn from the arsenals of conservatism. The judicial 
figures of our greatest city, the official mortgage records of 
Nebraska, and the record of Mr. Porter’s census cannot be 
dismissed as the exaggeration of the uninformed by the 
willing allies of those who uphold the injustice of present 
economic conditions. Furthermore, these facts reveal a state 
in city and country life deplorable beyond the power of pen 
to portray. They demonstrate that honesty, thrift, and 
sobriety are no longer talismen against starvation in this 
opulent nation, and that conditions to-day are the result of 
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glaring social and economic evils largely due to the vicious 
class and special legislation of recent years. 

In this paper my purpose is to point out evil conditions 
which exist, and which demand immediate attention. Space 
does not permit me to discuss at length the measures which 
I am convinced are called for at this crisis of our history. 
I will briefly say, however, that I do not believe conditions 
will improve until (1) our financial policy is changed. The 
volume of currency must be greatly increased and be based on 
a nation’s wealth and honor instead of a commodity; and if 
‘it be argued that the commodity may be so manipulated as to 
debase the nation’s money, I answer then, The commodity 
must be demonetized. While the Republic exports vastly 
more than she imports, gold cannot menace our circulating 
medium if it be demonetized; and until the volume of cur- 
rency be increased, the usurer will continue to grow more 
autocratic and powerful, and the toiler more completely his 
slave. (2) We must have what Mr. James L. Cowles de- 
nominates the nation’s nervous and circulatory system —the 
telegraph and railroad, owned and controlled by the nation 
instead of operated by a combination of individuals who levy 
enormous tariffs on producers at one end and consumers at 
the other, that they may pay princely dividends on watered 
stock, and that their sons and daughters may idle in luxury 
while thousands toil and starve. By bringing about these 
changes the nation would make splendid strides toward 
securing “an equality of opportunity” for her children ; 
and if these measures be augmented by legislation which 
would abolish all indirect taxation, and absolutely destroy 
all speculative privilege in land, I believe the toiling millions 
of the Republic would experience a degree of prosperity 
never before realized by any populous nation; and I believe 
that with these measures (which look toward the happiness 
and well-being of all the people rather than special classes) 
would come higher and diviner ideals of conduct, insuring 
for the oncoming generation the royal heritage of justice and 
freedom for man, woman, and child, 














































NATIONALIZATION OF RATLROADS. 


BY RABBI SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 








PEOPLE talk about nothing more glibly than when they 
speak of our progressive age. Then they are full of enthu- 
siasm and proud of the fact that times have changed. They 
will go even so far as to acknowledge that while time 
changes, human conditions cannot remain stationary. Yet 
when they are asked to draw conclusions and to transform 
obsolete institutions into such as would fit into modern 
times, they will hesitate and bring forth all kinds of excuses 
for preserving conservatively the powers that are. —- 

There has been a time when the kings and nobles believed 
that the people were created for no other purpose than that 
the aristocracy should be supplied with subjects over whom 
to rule, an absurdity which the democratic spirit of modern 
times has only partly routed, because the superstition seems 
yet to prevail that the people must-accommodate themselves 
to a governmental policy or to a constitution established for 
the wants and needs of a previous time, instead of the 
simple truth being perceived that constitutions and govern- 
ments find their vitality only in their usefulness to the 
public, and hence must change with the time, as do other 
things. The framers of our Constitution who lived a hun- 
dred years ago legislated to cover the conditions of their 
time, and, being wise men, they endeavored to cover with it 
also the prospective needs and wants of the near future; yet 
would it not be absurd to presume that they could have had 
a presentiment of the immense changes which have revolu- 
tionized the world since their time? An example may illus- 
trate my argument to the reader. 

Cities were built in former times mostly for purposes of 
defence. At the time when enemies were to be found in 
circles of miles and war was waged for the sake of. plunder, 
it was necessary that fortified places should afford shelter in 
case of a sudden attack. The sites for cities were selected 
209 
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on the tops of hills or mountains, arid the streets laid out so 
narrow that the area to be defended should be as small as 
possible. It was then not advisable to build high houses, 
because the higher they were the higher must be the walls 
that surrounded them, and the more difficult would it have 
been to defend them; in a word, the cities of old accom- 
modated themselves to the conditions of their time, and it 
could not be expected that their builders should ever have 
anticipated our age, in which cities are built for entirely 
different purposes. To-day it is their purpose to serve as 
centres of commerce. We' need no walls, but we need wide 


streets and high buildings. We have means of rapid transit ~ 


that were unknown in former times, and, therefore, cities 
may extend over miles of space. It would be absurd to 
insist upon laying out modern cities after the pattern of 
ancient ones, but would it not be equally absurd to expect 
that the functions of the cities’ government should be pre- 
cisely the same as they were during the Middle Ages? At 
that time the city fathers had to take care of the fortifications ; 
they built drawbridges and towers; they looked after the 
armories; they took good care that the city was always 
sufficiently provisioned, but they did not consider it a func- 
tion of theirs to sweep the streets or to water them, to look 
after the instruction of the young, to pass sanitary regula- 
tions, and to provide that the city be properly lighted at 
night. They had no need to station policemen at thorough- 
fares to prevent accidents caused by travel or to lead ladies 
across the street to prevent their being run over. Compare 
the functions of the city government of our days with those 
of former ages, and you will find that they have changed with 
the times. In former days people would have denied that 
their aldermen had any business to conduct a sanitary de- 
partment, or to establish a school board, or to pay an army of 
firemen, or to take care of the water works. All such under- 
takings were considered to belong to private enterprises ; but 
how could a modern city exist without all such institutions 
and without burdening their officials with the duty of pro- 
viding for them? 

Does it, therefore, not show a lack of mere common sense 
when we hesitate to burden municipal, state, or national 
governments with functions that are called for by the devel- 
opment of modern devices? Are the cases not analogous, 
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when the demand is made in our time that the government 
should assume the duty of providing for one of our greatest 
needs of the present day, for transportation? ‘The inventive 
genius of the nineteenth century has made such rapid strides 
that the governmental machinery has not kept step with 
them. But if the Constitution of our country has not made 
provision for such a development, is that sufficient reason 
that we must remain at a standstill and that an addition to 
the functions of the government should be considered uncon- 
stitutional? Does the constitution create a nation, or does 
the nation create a constitution? Is it not comparable to 
idolatry to bow down before, and worship as divine, the 
work of our own hands? : 

Since the discovery of steam power and the establishment 
of railroad systems, all our social conditions have become 
revolutionized. The prompt transportation of goods and 
persons has become one of the essentials and the very main- 
spring of modern life. Fifty years ago, people hardly 
dreamed of a possibility of travelling from Maine to Califor- 
nia within five days, nor of the immense commerce and the 
exchange of products that were to be stimulated by means of 
railroading. When the first railroads were built, people were 
doubtful as to their success, and how could they think that 
it was the duty of the government to provide for a need that 
was not felt? Therefore they permitted private enterprise 
to take charge of it. To-day a strike of railroad employees 
cripples the business of the land and impoverishes hundreds 
of thousands of people. In fact, if our railroads should sus- 
pend business for a month, a calamity would befall us greater 
than any war or any epidemic would bring. Whether people 
consider it constitutional or not, the time has come when 
such an important factor for human welfare should be taken 
out of the hands of selfish individuals and greedy corpora- 
tions, and when it should become a function of the govern- 
ment to take care of railways as surely as it is the function 
of the government to keep an army and navy to protect 
citizens against the attacks of an enemy. 

No one can deny that, right from the start, the presentiment 
has prevailed that the government should have a word to say 
in this matter; because the various railroad companies had 
not only to apply for a charter but also for help from the 
government, which, as it is now believed, should not be 
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burdened with the function to take active care of this great 
factor of modern life. The railroad grants which were made 
show that it was instinctively felt that it behooved the 
administration of public affairs to take a hand in the new 
enterprise, and that it was considered one of its duties to help 
provide for the needs of the modern times that were dawning. 
It is therefore not at all unreasonable to demand that the 
government take charge of transportation, or, in other words 
that the railroads of the land should be nationalized. 

Abler men than I have proved to satisfaction that under 
government care not only could cheaper railroad accommoda- 
tions be obtained but better ones, and the examples of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Australia have demonstrated that it is as 
practicable for railroads to be run by the government as it is 
practicable to administrate the mailing system or to handle 
an armyand navy. What difference would there be between 
a navy-yard and a car shop? It has been demonstrated by 
these countries that, though the accommodations are better 
and cheaper, still a surplus remains, which flows back to the 
people, and, what is more important, that there is no possi- 
bility of railroad strikes, and thus of a sudden interruption 
of the circulation of commodities. I have endeavored, there- 
fore, to place only one side of this question in its proper 
light; viz., that new times require new forms of government, 
and that the functions of the government must constantly be 
changed so as to adopt themselves to the needs of the people, 
which, in their turn, are brought about by changing condi- 
tions. If this one side of the question be properly under- 
stood, all arguments and objections against the nationaliza- 
tion of railroads must fall to the ground. This one side of 
the question once understood, methods and means to arrange 
and accomplish the nationalization of railroads will be forth- 
coming. 

I have little doubt that in due time it will become the 
function of the government to provide transportation, because 
all history proves that whenever a new need sprang up, the 
people — who, after all, are the government and are the 
framers of constitutions—have changed the functions of 
their officials, and have always added such new duties to 
them as were in conformity with the times, 





THE NEW RELIGION. 


BY EDWIN D. WALKER. 


In Beaconsfield’s “ Endymion” occurs this dialogue be- 
tween Waldershare and Prince Floristan : — 

‘¢ Sensible men are all of the same religion.”’ 

‘« And pray what is that? ’’ inquired the prince. 

‘¢ Sensible men never tell.’’ 

There are as many phases of religion as there are men. 
Absolute agreement on that profoundest theme cannot be 
expected between any two individuals. But most thinking 
people unite in rejecting the largest portion of what the 
churches call religion, with their revolting ideas woven 
about a human deity, total depravity, instantaneous salva- 
tion, vicarious atonement, a short earthly probation followed 
by a police-court judgment, and eternal bliss or misery, a 
heaven of harps and crowns, and a hell of fire and imps. 
The opposition to these tenacious dogmas, however, has little 
or no organization. If men would all combine to tell the 
fundamental principles of religion upon which they secretly 
build, the world might be roused from its spiritual lethargy. 
And if it survived the shock of losing its-pet theology, it 
would discover the divine revelation which that rubbish 
buries deep in the human soul. An earnest of its possible 
results may be seen in what some delvers of truth have 
brought to light in theosophy. 

This newest religion is also the oldest, and like ali the 
others originated in the East. When the English conquered 
India the most precious of their spoils (though the last to be 
recognized) was the priceless treasure of literature and phi- 
losophy which had there accumulated for thousands of years. 
As the Greek ideas subjugated the Roman conquerors of 
Greece, the psychic forces of India seem to be mastering 
India’s physical rulers. Al) the intellectual world pays trib- 
ute to the enormous literary wealth which Sir William Jones, 
Max Miller, Professor Whitney, and others have unearthed 
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in the Sanskrit Vedas. But it is not generally known what 
a mine of spiritual riches there awaits our possession. 

Science tells us that the Western and Eastern continents 
were once intimately united. Animals and men roamed 
freely across from one hemisphere to the other, and spread 
themselves in similar races and civilizations throughout the 
undivided earth. Geological changes interposed the barrier 
oceans between the hemispheres, and each developed along 
a special line of growth until the inhabitants of the two worlds 
became totally ynlike, and even forgot each other. At length 
Europe tired of her stagnant condition, and, searching for 
larger conquests, discovered the lost world. But it turned 
out that the new world was really the old one, long ante- 
dating the other; and in entering upon its immense possibil- 
ities, the declining vitality of Europe revived into an unprec- 
edented vigor. 

In the same way the western trend of thought has drifted 
out into a distinct world, oblivious of the parent one. All 
the forces of life are spent upon commercial, industrial, and 
scientific pursuits. We have become so absorbed in material 
things as to have marvellously developed inventions and im- 
provements for outward utilities. But the hard atmosphere 
of “practical” things has not nourished spiritual growth. 
Negations, doubts, and religious formalities prevail. God 
and immortality are mostly conjectures. Instead of scientific 
inventors the East has produced sages whose lives have been 
occupied in introspection and metaphysical insight, arousing to 
the strongest consciousness all the latent marvels of the soul. 
Lately the western spirit of broad investigation has rediscov- 
ered this forgotten world, and starts with surprise at the 
vastness of its treasures. Does it mean another renaissance ? 
Those who are most intimately acquainted with it say that 
it does, though like all other great movements, its progress 
must be slow. 

There are many erroneous ideas concerning theosophy. 
Its early history in this country was connected with some 
strange doings and peculiar people, which gave it an un- 
savory odor. As it penetrates the depths of the soul’s occult 
powers, and explains, as nothing else does, these mysterious 
phenofhena attaching to mesmerism, clairvoyance, spiritualism, 
the mind cure, witchery, magic, etc., naturally it has. attracted 
many wonder-hunters and eccentric characters whose vagaries 
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are mistaken for theosophy. ‘Their contamination has so 
nauseated many theosophists that the word “ theosophy,” of 
golden significance, has become repulsive because of its de- 
graded applications, and it is sometimes rechristened, or 
dwells nameless in thought and life. The metaphysics of 
theosophy, so searching and delicate as to easily elude west- 
ern thought, is variously interpreted by different minds 
according to their bent. Its methods being rationalistic, 
some make it an Eastern guise of agnosticism. Others, glad 
to welcome any combatant of Christianity, use it as a con- 
venient atheism. Because it comes chiefly from India it is 
frequently misapprehended to be Buddhism. Being related 
to certain parts of esoteric Buddhism, it is sometimes stigma- 
tized as an imported pessimism—like one large branch of 
the Hindu religion. 

Theosophy may be best summarized as the wisdom-religion. 
The etymology of the word (divine wisdom) embodies the 
idea of the ancient adherents of that philosophy who regarded 
themselves the subjects of a special inspiration. Among the 
modern disciples of this school, theosophy is synonymous 
with truth — the truth that has been clothed in various garbs 
of religion, and that lies concealed in every human heart. 
The ‘motto of the Theosophical Society is “ There is no relig- 
ion higher than Truth.” It does not attach infallibility to 
any particular system of revelation, but maintains thateiunder 
proper conditions truth reveals itself to each individual? All 
religions are valued as the embodiments of the bodiless truth, 
solved by special causes. The essence of religion is only 
what is common to them all. <The pursuit and realization of 
Truth are the noblest ends of life. > In spite of some scholars, 
it is claimed by many eminent’ men and by the Eastern 
philosophers themselves that this is the nirvana of the 
Buddhists. It is also the beatific vision of Christians. 

The basis of theosophy is experience. Individual con- 
sciousness is upheld as the only criterion of truth; but this 
consciousness is greatly assisted and developed by the study 
and experience of others. Personal exertion is the only 
means of advancement. But the effort of growth must not 
dispense with assisting others. Individuals are only varied 
manifestations of one universal consciousness. They are in- 
dissolubly united, more firmly than the bits of glass mosaic, 
in a vast family. No one can be perfectly saved apart from 
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the rest. The recognition of this essential unity and action 
accordingly is the high road to perfection. This doctrine is 
the grand corner-stone of all religions. It is, as well, the 
consummation of all philosophy, the crowning experience of 
mysticism, and the teaching of common sense. 

The introspective habits of the Orient have made her the 
mother of all religions. They have always nurtured spiritual 
strength, and acquired mastery over the unfamiliar capaci- 
ties of human nature. The garnered wealth of the centuries in 
this line of research is at present chiefly confined to certain 
secret orders of the wisdom-religion in India. No careful 
investigator can doubt that the esoteric priesthood of the 
Brahmins and Buddhists has fathomed most of the profound- 
est mysteries of the soul and spirit. They have solved the 
problems that still vex the rest of the world, on a purely 
rational ground. By severest application, by most patient 
inquiry, by tremendous tests, they have studied for ages in 
seclusion. These adepts know by practical experience the 
truth which comes to us in theosophy. The miracles of the 
Bible, the alleged achievements of the alchemists and Rosi- 
crucians, are easily within their control. But they make no 
show of them, for these powers are to them simply the con- 
comitants of their advanced conditions—such as all will 
eventually obtain. They hold them in strict secrecy, and 
no one can gain admission to their presence until after ar- 
duous and long initiation. Their special pupils (or Chelas) 
seldom see them. ‘The mass of priests and fakir magicians, 
like the common people, know them not personally, and are 
excluded from their inner doctrines, though certain of their 
existence by other means. These are the masters whose 
studies have discovered the seven-fold division of man, and 
those other principles explained in esoteric books. They are 
the apostles of theosophy, and through various channels their 
influence permeates the world. 

As there is some skepticism regarding the existence and 
attainments of these adepts, the grounds of the above state- 
ment may be called for. The very word “ Mahatma” (a great 
soul or master), commonly used in Hindu speech, indicates 
that some fact must be behind it. There are large numbers 
of people in India of the best social and intellectual circles 
who are sure of it, from what they have themselves seen. 
Not merely native public men (apart from the priesthood) 
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whose names might be cited, like the editor of the India 
Mirror, the leading newspaper of the country, and various 
government officials, but frequently Englishmen. As one 
instance of many, take Mohini M. Chatterji, the Brahmin 
whose address at the Nineteenth Century Club in New York 
attracted general attention by his eulogies of primitive Chris- 
tianity. He is a princely Hindu of the highest type, a grand- 
son of Rahamun Roy (of Sepoy Rebellion fame), a wonder- 
fully keen and pure mind, and a thorough rationalist. In 
the book, “ Five Years of Theosophy,” he shows how a few 
years ago, like many other anglicized natives (graduates of 
the universities), he was incredulous of the Mahatmas, but 
became thoroughly convinced, by unmistakable evidences, of 
the existence and powers and wisdom of these men, one of 
whom has frequently appeared to him as his own master and 
teacher under circumstances forbidding deception. As these 
adepts dwell in the mountains of Thibet, sometimes in iso- 
lated communities, and oftener as solitary hermits, most of 
their witnesses and believers are in India. But there are 
many people in Europe and America who are firmly con- 
vinced of their genuineness, occasionally from personal ex- 
perience, generally from thorough investigation, though for 
obvious reasons they do not desire to publicly proclaim the 
fact. The following representative names will suffice to 
prove their strength and character: M. Bjerregaard, the 
learned librarian of the Astor library, New York; W. Q. 
Judge, editor of Zhe Path and president of the Aryan The- 
osophical Society of New York; Dr. J. D. Buck of Cincin- 
nati; A. P. Sinnett, author of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” etc. ; 
Dr. Franz Hartmann, author of “ Magic Black and White ”; 
F. Marion Crawford, author of “ Mr. Isaacs”; and Lord 
Dufferin, vice-regent of India.. The last two are not the- 
osophists, but have examined the facts closely enough to be 
certain of the adepts and their acquirements. It is possible 
for any unbiased inquirer to settle the matter by his own 
senses in India. Often the natives assume ignorance of the 
Mahatmas to avoid ridicule of foreigners. Even Edwin 
Arnold was told by a Ceylon priest (in a dodging answer) 
that the Mahatmas no longer seemed to exist, as they did - 
not manifest themselves there. But there are persons in 
India who could and would conduct a doubter into their 
presence. 
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But the corps of theosophical leaders is not confined to 
Thibet or Ceylon. Theosophy enrolls the founders of all 
religions — Jesus, Gautauma, Confucius, Zoroaster, and Ma- 
homet. It includes the great religious spirits of every age — 
like Swedenborg, Madame Guyon, Saint Martin, and Jacob 
Bohme. Especially notable is the theosophical trend of 
those seers of all times—the poets. Conspicuous examples 
just now are Browning, Swinburne, Tennyson, Aldrich, Whit- 
man. The great philosophers, too, run in the same direction, 
—not only such as Plato, Pythagoras, Paracelsus, and Em- 
erson, but even Kant, Leibnitz, Lotze, Schopenhauer, and 
Spencer. 

Theosophy does not antagonize the scientific spirit. It is 
the most exact of sciences. It contends that truth cannot 
be severed from actual consciousness; but the mere intellect- 
ual form of it approaches no nearer to the truth than a name 
does to the thing. It opposes the dogmas of science, as it 
does those of religion, claiming that reality for the facts of 
times’ experience which science ignores. The relations of 
consciousness to matter are perpetually changing by a defi- 
nite law — the law of causation. Therefore the experience 
of the present must be the necessary consequence of past 
causes. So long as the causes continue which produce effects 
in the present plane of life, the individual must remain con- 
nected with the earthly existence. Hence, the doctrine of 
reincarnation which alone accounts for the seeming injustice 
and confusion of human affairs. The things of to-day are 
the result of those of yesterday, and will determine what 
shall be to-morrow. Whatsoever a man reaps he has sown ; 
and whatsoever he sows he shall reap. The moral deductions 
following these premises are most exalted. As each individ- 
ual alone is responsible for himself, it is of the sternest im- 
portance that he strive for the highest ideal, and exercise the 
utmost toleration towards others — even to the extent of tol- 
erating intolerance. As there is an absolute and everlasting 
unity of nature, all self-centred actions must cause harm. 
The foundation of ethics, therefore, lies in that cardinal tenet 
of the Theosophical Society— the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

Theosophists regard pure Christianity as the best religion 
for the western world. Jesus was an adept of the highest 
order —a perfect man, representing what we may all attain 
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ultimately. But the pure fountain has been so fouled by 
the church that a careful filtering is needful to obtain the 
crystal water of life. Tolstoi has accomplished this by a 
painful study of primitive Christianity. But with the ex- 
crescent dogmas he prunes away immortality and leaves only 
a communistic brotherhood. Theosophy is a safer corrective 
of Christianity than the Russian count’s method, and ration- 
alizes religion with a grander result than metaphysical rad- 
icalism. It preserves the true spirit of Christianity, simply 
purifying and expanding it. Consequently many theoso 
phists class themselves as Christians, and are even connected 
with orthodox churches, although their philosophy is held to 
be rank heresy. 

While recognizing Christianity as a divine revelation, 
theosophists consider other religions as the same, being all 
various descriptions of the identical truth. As primitive 
Christianity is the best for the West, so are pure Buddhism, 
Parseeism, etc., for the East. All alike are developed with 
cumbersome husks, commonly mistaken by the masses for 
the kernel. Christ performed miracles. So did Buddha. 
Both are saviours, and taught substantially the same 
truth. 

The Christian theosophist’s creed may be thus summarized: 
Salvation is growth from selfish, sensuous life to generous, 
spiritual life. Predestination is the fate which each individ- 
- ual names for himself. Depravity is the consequence of the 
spirit’s previous actions. Sin is departure from the inner 
way. Heaven and Hell are the extreme spiritual conditions 
resulting from a person’s life or thoughts. Earth is a delu- 
sive arena of sense where we undergo repeated lives in 
manifold human forms until we have gained the full round 
of material experiences, and graduate into the invisible 
existence. Immortality extends in both directions. From 
the extreme past as a divine emanation the human spirit has 
lived in many shapes, and the sum total of its former doings 
has caused its present circumstances. Through the infinite 
future it shall continue in varied conditions of activity until 
perfectly developed as a pure spirit, when it shall become one 
with God. Revelation is universal, coming to all in multiform 
degrees. There is no miracle except everything. {The only 
use of truth is to live it,) The tendency of everything is 
upward and optimistic, urging the vastest hopes for inankind. 
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Pain and sin are a necessary downward sag in the road 
which climbs to infinite heights. As Tennyson sings : — - 


We trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill, 

For pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as useless to the wind 
When God shall make his pile complete. 


A suggestion of what this wisdom-religion is destined to 
accomplish is seen in its practical operations. At the last 
theosophical convention in Madras, India, the two hundred 
delegates included Parsees, Mohammedans, Brahmins, Buddh- 
ists, and English Christians from various parts of Asia. 
They met upon an equal footing and frankly discussed the 
principles of the one universal religion, each considering the 
faith of his fathers as the most appropriate style of the truth 
for himself and his people, and seeking its inner interpreta- 
tion in theosophy. Caste and religious jangling were entirely 
absent, and the sacred books of their different religions were 
all studied in turn. So the Theosophical Society in the 
United States in its many branches comprises Jews, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Swedenborgians, Spiritualists, Ration- 
alists, Theists, and even some calling themselves Atheists, in 
a group of earnest students of that truth which transcends 
and embraces all phases of thought,— which can only be 
really tested by experience, and best taught by living. 





ASTROLOGY IN LONDON. 


BY EDGAR LEE. 


As a proof that in England there is some disposition being 
shown to deal in a more broad-minded way with those who 
practice astrology, I will instance the following: At the 
beginning of the past year the somewhat popular and largely 
circulated organ, Society, began to devote a certain portion 
of its space every week to astrology. Articles appeared not 
always by the same hand, but over the same nom de guerre 
of « Jupiter,” and in a short time the paper was simply over- 
whelmed with correspondence from every part of the three 
kingdoms. A contemporary of undeniable cleverness, which 
has, like most of the so-called “smart” journals of the epoch, 
no very ancient pedigree, attacked Society, and particularly 
“ Jupiter,” and called seriously upon the public prosecutor to 
enforce the law upon this person ; and when that functionary 
was perverse enough to be imperturbable to the somewliat 
ferociously worded advice, it followed up the attack by fierce 
personalities more suggestive of editorial amenities in Cali- 
fornia twenty years agone than Fleet Street and the Strand 
in 1892. Well, the chief criminal authority at Queen 
Victoria’s treasury remained passive, and the reason is not 
far to seek. Public opinion of the subject of astrology in 
England has undergone a startling change ; and a prosecution 
by the state at the present juncture, and more especially 
immediately before the elections, would have been a trifle too 
daring for the most reckless government to indulge in. The 
professors of astrotogy in England are legion, and they 
include an immense number of charlatans; indeed, it may be 
broadly stated that the charlatans outnumber the genuine 
astrologers in the proportion of three to one; hence it is so 
desirable that some authoritative organ which could write on 
astrologic topics without fear of making itself amenable to 
the law should be established, if only for the purpose of act- 
ing as a finger-post to those who are seeking the truths of 
astral lore. 
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Among the genuine astrologers one must again distin- 
guish between those who may be termed intuitive and those 
who base their predictions on absolute mathematics. The 
latter are the more numerous section, and to the reason- 
able mind the more reliable; the former, on the other hand, 
probably possess a larger following, since their deductions are 
far more rapid and always more startling than their slower 
brethren. 

Among the intuitive astrologers I rank in the first 
flight the seer of the Charing Cross Road, whose pre- 
dictions for the past forty years approach the marvellous. 
This man, of practically independent means, is the scion of 
an illustrious name in the annals of London’s civic history, 
and is the son and grandson of two men who both practised 
as astrologers back into the last century, and were accounted 
as the leaders of the cult. This old gentleman has been con- 
sulted by peer and peasant; the late Prince Consort bore 
witness to his skill; the first Lord Lytton, Charles Dickens, 
George Eliot, and the late Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. 
Disraeli, frequently interviewed him, and to this day his 
house is visited by many of our leading ladies and gentlemen 
in society, while more than one of our commercial magnates 
and stock exchange speculators seek his advice on personal 
matters. 

Then, again, in the Caledonian Road, close to King’s 
Cross, is to be found another “intuitional.” One of our 
chief lady novelists, whose works are well known to the 
American public,—I refer to Florence Marryat, —can bear 
witness to the astonishing power of prognostication possessed 
by this hoary wizard, whose fame extends far beyond the 
metropolis of England. 

In the month of June, 1887, another famous astrologer 
within sound of Bow Bells was consulted by a journal- 
ist on a subject of considerable import to himself. Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee ceremony was to take place the follow- 
ing day, and the journalist had received instructions from 
his editor to be present in Westminster Abbey to describe 
the event at length. In view of the enormous num- 
ber of tickets issued by the lord chamberlain to view 
the splendid spectacle, hundreds of workmen had been em- 
ployed for several days in rigging up seats in the interior 
of the sacred edifice, and the vast quantity of timber em- 
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ployed suggested to the anarchists a ready means of bring- 
ing about a perfect holocaust of victims. The threats of 
these gentry to destroy at one fell blow the heirs apparent 
of several European dynasties were overheard in a low Soho 
cabaret by the detectives who are ever lurking about that 
notorious quarter. The whole conspiracy soon got wind 
and found its way into the newspapers, with the result that 
certain feeble folk who had obtained tickets became alarmed, 
and the press loudly demanded extra police precautions, so 
that a horrible catastrophe might be averted. The partic- 
ular journalist of whom I speak was among the alarmed 
ones; and his wife, a believer in astrology, insisted on his 
consulting with the “intuitional” of her choice. The oracle 
replied (the minute of interrogation was his guide): “ There 
is not the slightest fear of anything happening to-morrow. 
Jupiter, who rules Her, Majesty, is in his full dignity, and 
nothing sinister could possibly occur. There is, however, 
likely to be an accident to some one, who, though not royal, 
is in some way connected with the royal house, and it would 
appear as though it were a horse accident.” It will be 
remembered by many that on the morning of the ceremony 
the Marquis of Lorne, while in the park en route to join the 
procession, was thrown from his charger and sufficiently 
injured to prevent his taking part in the proceedings. 

That same night while the journalist was making this in- 
quiry, two other querents applied to the astrologer, both ask- 
ing a question as to the safety of the abbey on the morrow. 
The reply given by the astrologer was naturally a repeti- 
tion of his previous answer, whereupon the younger of 
the two visitors, who spoke English imperfectly, asked for 
a forecast of his own career. After asertaining minutely 
the hour of birth and the latitude and longitude of the 
birthplace, the astrologer inquired if he were by profession 
a soldier, and the reply was that he held rank in a foreign 
army. ‘Your end will be sudden, and by lead,” said the 
astrologer, “and, so far as I can see, the end is so near that 
it is not worth while casting the nativity.” The young man 
laughed at the time, but it afterwards transpired that he 
was the Archduke Rudolf of Austria, whose melancholy 
and tragic demise will be still fresh in the memory of the 
reader. 

I could record many such instances of the abnormal 
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development of the intuitive faculty in astrologic seers, 
but I will now come to an example of what purely mathe- 
matical astrology may accomplish. An astrologer. long 
resident in London, and who was alive until very recently, 
belonged to that section which regards prediction by astral 
calculation as an exact science. He received a mysterious 
visit from a stranger in the September of 1869, who asked 
him whether, in view of the complications then arising in 
Central Europe, he could fix on a date when Prussia might 
advantageously quarrel with France. At this time the 
Luxemburg Succession had assumed a perilous aspect, while 
the aspirations of the Hohenzollern family to the Spanish 
crown had already been the subject of serious diplomatic 
uneasiness to more than one foreign minister. “I must 
first,” said the astrologer, “be placed in possession of actual 
birth moments of King William of Prussia, Count Bismarck, 
Count von Moltke, the Emperor of the French and his con- 
sort, and Marshal Lebceuf. It would be as well, too, that I 
should have the dates of the coronation of the first King of 
Prussia of the Hohenzollern dynasty and the coronation day 
of Napoleon I.” 

“ And supposing,” returned the stranger, “that these are 
supplied you, how long will it be before you arrive at a 
decision ?” 

“It may possibly take me a week or more,” rejoined the 
other, and the inquirer on this left him abruptly. In due 
course the necessary particulars were supplied, and after an 
immense amount of labor, the astrologer reported that the 
best moment for the Prussian king to flout France would be 
some hour in the afternoon, as nearly as possible midway 
between the 9th and the 14th of July, 1870. The stranger 
paid nothing for this advice at the time, but, preserving his 
incognito, disappeared from the astrologer’s ken. Who does 
not know the exact date when France heard with indignation 
that William had turned on his heel Unter den Linden when 
approached by M. Benedetti, the emissary of the Tuilleries? 
Is not the 11th and 12th of July graven on every German 
memory? while as for the result of the alleged snub, do not 
millions of Frenchmen to-day remember to their cost the result 
of this strangely given astral calculation? Im the February 
of 1871, when the iron-girt city of Paris was in its last throes, 
the astrologer received a letter passed through the German 
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military lines, containing Berlin Billets de Banque to the 
amount of two hundred pounds sterling, with the simple 
words on a plain sheet of paper, “ With thanks of Germany.” 

From 1879 to 1888 palmistry was the dominant occult 
attraction at the majority of our West End « At Homes.” 
No hostess could be deemed to have filled up her evenings 
satisfactorily unless a cheiromant of the first quality 
formed part of the entertainment. Heron Allen’s books on 
this fascinating study had ined a somewhat wide cir- 
culation, and the tata cei phit was everywhere en 
evidence. Sometimes these~interesting reunions would be 
diversified by the appearance of a physiognomist who, after 
a short lecture on the wonderful index to character which 
the features provide, would entertain the assemblage by 
practical illustrative experiments on the subjects present, 
many of which, as may be imagined, were very amusing. 
Sometimes — but these occasions were rarer — a calligraphist 
would appear on the scene, Madame Volski, for example, 
whose, remarkable delineations of character from handwrit- 
ing have excited the wonderment of more than one Euro- 
pean crowned head. Lesser lights than Madame Volski 
would often try their more ’prentice hands in the same 
direction, but of late years this class of entertainment has 
fallen into desuetude, and a demand for a science which 
shall have more of the elements of exactitude has become 
general. During the present London season I, myself, per- 
sonally know one astrologer, numbering his votaries by the 
thousand, who has been invited to at least twenty social 
gatherings of the upper ten, and who has been offered large 
fees for his attendance. I need scarcely say the absurd act 
of Parliament, which prevents his taking money in the exer- 
cise of his astrologic vocation, has hindered his acceptance 
of these calls on his time, and as a consequence has resulted 
in a loss to him of considerable emolument. 

Now as to works on astrology which are becoming rarer 
every year, it may astonish the reader to learn that there are 
at least one hundred and fifty authors of all sorts and condi- 
tions who have penned volumes during the last two centu- 
ries, to be found in many a collection owned by the richer 
class of Englishmen. The prices now of most of these 
books are prohibitive, but there are certain well-established 
astrologérs to whom stocks of such books have been handed 
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down by their forebears, and who drive a thriving trade by 
their sale. It will be noted as a singular fact — and I think 
that the celebrated society of “Odd Volumes,” as well as one 
of their principal members, M. Quaritch, the biggest book 
buyer in the world, will bear witness to the truth of my asser- 
tion — that at nearly all great book auctions works on astrol- 
ogy are conspicuous by their absence. The reason for this is 
that your astrologic enthusiast scarcely ever permits them to 
come into the market if he knows of their existence; and even 
as the whereabouts of a valuable picture or etching is known 
to the dealers, and is generally snapped up before coming 
under the hammer, so also is the whereabouts of most esoteric 
books, especially those appertaining to the movements of 
the planets in their relation to man. In connection with 
astrology another point has lately cropped up; it is true that 
it is only a side issue, but it is so interesting to the world at 
large that I cannot close this paper without mentioning it. 
There are first sight repulsions between ¢ertain people for 
which there is no accounting by any fixed rule. A enters a 
ballroom or the coffee-room of an hotel for the first time, 
and sees B. Neither had ever seen the other before; neither 
knows any thing of oneanother. They are both well-dressed, 
respectable-looking people, so that no repugnance can pos- 
sibly spring up on either side on the score of appearance ; 
yet in both their minds has lodged a dislike for each other, 
such as can sometimes never be wholly eradicated. 

The new Saturnian theory on this subject is a little 
abstruse, but it is equally remarkable. These people are posi- 
tives and negatives, brought about through their being born 
under different conditions of Saturn’s light, i. e., the posi- 
tives will be born when the light is shining on the earth 
direct from the nucleus, the negatives when the light is shin- 
ing through, or being intercepted by the ring. Astronomers 
will raise their hands in pious horror at such superstitious 
teachings, but let the astronomer shut himself up in his obser- 
vatory, and be for the nonce forgotten, while the reader tests 
the matter for himself. Imagine the dial plate of a clock and 
let the figures from one to twelve be taken to represent Jan- 
uary to December. It is a cycle without beginning or end; 
i. e.. November and January are not nine months away from 
one another, but only one month intervenes. This is the 
threshold of the theory. A is born in January, B in June; 
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A and B will have a repugnance for one another, or if not 
an actual repugnance each will intentionally or unwittingly 
always injure the other. So with other months: February 
and July, October and April, July and December. To quote 
briefly from this singular and novel hypothes:s after its creator 
has exhausted his scientific reasons for the light of Saturn 
exercising so direct an effect on mankind, he goes on to say :— 


Men have talked of the theory of repulsion by electro-biology or 
magnetism, and tried to account for itin that way. It is something 
in the air, say others; but there is nothing satisfactory in these sug- 
gestions, and the fact that some people are without apparent reason 
distinctly repellent to other people exists and remains. The reason 
is purely and wholly Saturnian; and although the demonstration until 
now is not very perfect, as it has only been discovered quité recently, 
it is sufficiently perfect to suggest patient inquiry to render it more 
so. You will always or nearly always find when this feeling of repul- 
sion comes over you that the birthday of the object of your dislike is 
four, five, or six months away from your own, and the farther away it 
is, the more certain and intense the dislike. The year matters little 
unless it be seven, fourteen and one-half, twenty-two or twenty-nine 
years from yours, these being the dates of Saturn’s squares. Two 
individuals born in the same month, if they come together in busi- 
ness, get along swimmingly. In the case of husband and wife they 
are indeed too fond, and such a match frequently produces jealousy - 
but let the husband be born in May and the wife in November, and 
the result will be disastrous. Let any one who reads this and dis- 
believes it cast his or her memory back and try to remember the 
person who wrought them the most harm, either with intention or 
by accident. They will be surprised at the corroborative evidence 
such inquiry will produce. Naturally there are exceptions, but these 
exceptions prove the rule, etc. ; 


Later on the same writer quotes the Divorce Court in 
support of his theory, and gives numerous instances from 
history of positives and negatives who have destroyed one 
another, cites curious facts connected with the regard borne 
by the Queen for her various relations, and altogether fur- 
nishes a very pretty array of facts. The theory, however, 
requires a convention of astrologers to sit cn and analyze it 
before it can hope to be accepted, and meanwhile Ptolemy 
pure and simple, with the addenda of Uranus and Neptune to 
correct some of his unavoidable errors, with the sometimes 
vexed question of the influence of the asteroids,— these will 
remain the faith and gospel of the English student of 
astrology for the present. 





GROWTH COMES FROM WITHIN. 


BY EVELEEN L. MASON. 


A TONE of discouragement in the sixth paper given in 
“ Symposium on Woman’s Dress” * inclines me to present a 
word of cheer and suggestion. The question, used as a title, 
“How is it that we get on no faster?” gives rise in my 
mind to the further questidn, Is it not probable that we are 
getting on, in fact, much faster than surface appearances 
may indicate ? 

More than eighteen years ago certain ladies, who shall be 
unnamed, congratulated themselves that every garment worn 
by them was constructed on health principles, the trailing 
length of the outer gown excepted. 

Each garment worn by one lady was always cut in one 
piece, with suitable curves, from neck to hem. And these 
well-fitted, loose clothes provided warmth close to the body 
without adding weight or any impediment to motion. No 
bands, corsets, or bones (except those which Nature had 
kindly placed inside, where she thought them most service- 
able) impeded circulation in any part of the system. It was 
like the case of the king’s daughter, mentioned in Scripture, 
whose “clothing,” it is said, “is all beautiful within.” 

But over all this “glory” of the fitness of things «there 
was a covering,” a wicked “train”-skirt, which, it is true, was 
always a wise modification of the Princess dress, shown by 
fashion’s slaves during the ’70’s and ’80’s. These gowns, 
made up, light though crisp, caused this healthfully dressed 
comfortable woman externally to look nearly as miserable 
as others, amid whom fate cast her happy lot. 

Not a few people in those days, as well as now, privately 
devised plans for dressing very nearly right, while “ over the 
glory” of this rightness “a covering” was thrown, which hid 
from view peculiarities, and conformed the wearer to the 
bustle-burdened, corset-stifled rank and file of women who 
like to endure unremunerative misery. 

* Published in ARENA for October, 1892. 
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But in those days there was no ARENA which knights of 
the age could publicly enter and do battle for fair ideals! 
Knights and ladies of those times could but privately regulate 
reforms in dress and other far-reaching matters of health, 
while endeavoring to achieve all desired ends in incon- 
spicuous ways. 

So now (space granted) I will suggest that, even among 
women who like the outlines which are given by flowing 
draperies and trailing robes (outlines ascribed to angels by 
our religious teachers of the past), I will suggest that these 
trailing robes are often mere surface embellishments, and 
that many women are dressed more hygienically than they 
outwardly seem to be dressed. 

For instance: Last winter many fashionably dressed 
women wore over their ordinary white garments and under 
the scant train-gowns, a complete lined silk costume, with 
leggings pulled up, in close resemblance to the costume worn 
by Miss Dowie among the Karpathians, barring the little 
outer jacket which THE ARENA shows she wore. 

A little lady who has accomplished wonders in her double 
vocation of happy home-making wife and musical artist, wore 
such a costume last winter. It was planned by herself and 
made by her excellent dressmaker, who is wise enough to take 
orders from her admiring patrons, instead of giving orders to 
them as to what they shall wear. This Georgian lady had 
planned a winter of musical enjoyment in Boston; and she 
knew that, in order to enjoy a winter here, she must be 
dressed warmly, lightly, and in a manner fitted for loco- 
motion, and yet not conspicuously dressed. And she 
achieved all this by having a dress which was her beautiful 
servant, not her burdensome master. This was a personal 
matter, and did not call for the support of an organization 
for its accomplishment. 

And yet — and here is a point—if there were not such 
an organization, and if there were not an ARENA in which 
these new ideas of this age could meet for self-expression, 
half the benefit of individual effort after better things of 
all sorts would be lost. Public conference as to ways and 
means of achieving good results is at least a fine help to 
private energy in the same line of endeavor. So while it is 
a foregone conclusion with American women that personal 
ideals should be formulated into personal action, yet mutual 
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conference and the formation of organizations in which 
such individual efforts and ideals may be associated together, 
are worthy of hearty co-operation. So it is not outside of 
proof that we have been rapidly getting together piecemeal, 
and in an attractive as well as utilitarian way, many parts 
of a costume, either part of which would have been greeted 
with scorn if publicly displayed in the °70’s. Sensible 
hats, Tam o’ Shanters and snug little bonnets, Derbies, stiff 
and crush felts, caps with visors to shade the eyes, etc., as 
well as a general dispensing with lace for all but dress and 
dinner toilet; while the business jackets, square-soled boots, 
and an incessant variety of advances all along the line are 
in evidence that improvement in woman’s costume is as 
steady as the sun’s course. 

No, I have not forgotten about the long skirt which has 
re-appeared on streets; and while the long gored skirt leaves 
room for betterment, yet — barring the bother of having to 
use one hand to gather up and grasp that long back gore — 
some observers have thought they noticed that women have 
stepped off with a good increase of freedom this season, 
which is one point, but not the point I wish to make. Many 
observers, in watching the costumes and the walkers in 
them, have had good reason to decide that it would not be 
much of a transit (as far as exhibiting the outline of the 
figure is concerned), if those who wore complete silk over- 
trousers and leggings under last winter’s gowns, had slipped 
out of the gown, and had walked forth in the Dowie dress, 
shown us in THE ARENA; and the wearing of a thin gored 
gown over this .summer’s thin silk undersuits has included 
less in the way of a covering than it has in the way of 
impediment to motion. I repeat, then, for encouragement, 
that the reform in healthful methods of dress is from the 
within to the without, as all reforms should be; bnt that it 
is advancing along lines set by the individual concerned, and 
according to individual taste. It is scarcely probable that 
all womanhood will adopt ‘a dress,” for the love of infinite 
variety is inculcated in all souls by nature’s own methods of 
forth-putting beauty. The beauty of use and the use of 
beauty is the burden of nature’s song—a song which the 
priestess of nature, woman, is on the way to sing most 
cheerily. There is everything in fitness; but those of us 
who have so long been taught to sing, “I want to be an 
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angel,” “robes and all,” will do well to remember that a 
diaphanous film of airy nothing may be the best of materials 
for angels who sail through the upper air on executive mis- 
sions. But our methods of transit (rapidly improving as 
they are) necessitate that the ministering spirits, who in the 
body are doing universal work, do not find “easy sailing,” 
nor too much “upper air”; and, therefore, each should 
choose garments adapted to the occasion on foot. As a 
result of the desire to dress according to the business on 
foot, it will probably come to pass that different women 
engaged in different pursuits will choose costumes really sig- 
nificant and full of the beauty of the special use to be ful- 
filled. Also, women of exceedingly diversified self-use will 
fall into the way of having some variety of gowns, based, 
not on the dictates of dressmaker or folly, but on the neces- 
sities and fitness of different uses. 

In considering this question, we should remember that bad 
dressing in the past and the ill adjustment of ourselves to 
other laws of health have so marred the beauty of many 
older women, that not a few of us will incline to walk 
quietly down life’s way in the sort of gown which will best 
obscure from view all our little departures from that fashion 
of carriage and contour kindly bequeathed us by our Sister 
Venus. 

The pictures given in “The Next Step Forward for 
Woman” show that dignity, use, and beauty are equally 
conserved by at least three out of the four costumes there | 
portrayed; and the whole article aroused in many minds, 
not the question, “How is it that we are not getting on 
faster?” but the cry, “ How fast we are getting on!” For, 
behold! like all reforms, this has been making its way by 
sea and mountain, through the gymnasium and over the 
boards of mimic art, till the sight of costumes used in bath- 
ing, climbing, vaulting, and dancing have brought us all to a 
customary recognition of that fact that women have four 
limbs, each one of which, as well as heart and brain, demands 
freedom for healthful development. 





THE CREED 10 BE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


Our thoughts are moulding unseen spheres, 
And like a blessing or a curse 

They thunder down the formless years, 
And ring throughout the universe. 

We build our futures by the shape 
Of our desires, and not by acts. 

There is no pathway of escape, 
No priest-made creed can alter facts. 


Salvation is not begged or bought; 

Too long this selfish hope sufficed ; 
! Too long man reeked with lawless thought, 

And leaned upon a tortured Christ. 

Like shrivelled leaves, these worn-out creeds 
Are dropping from religion’s tree. 

The world begins to know its needs, 
And souls are crying to be free ; 


Free from the load of fear and grief 
Man fashioned in an ignorant age ; 
Free from the ache of unbelief 
He fled to in rebellious rage. 
< church can bind him to the things 
That fed the first crude souls evolved, 
But mounting up on daring wings, 
He questions mysteries long unsolved. 


Above the chant of priests, above 

The blatant tongue of braying doubt, 
He hears the still small voice of Love, 

Which sends its simple message out. 
And dearer, sweeter, day by day, 

Its mandate echoes from the skies: 
“Go roll the stone of self away, 

And let the Christ within thee rise.” 





A DAY IN ASIA. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Ir was a great day in Asia,—a gala day some would have 
said, — for although the occasion was a religious one, it was not 
without its tinsel, its dash of jollity, and its flash of fashion. It 
was the day of the great annual foot washing of the colored 
Baptists —“de Hard-shells, honey, ez some names de ‘ Hard- 
sides,’ an’ den, agin, some names de ole Primunters.” 

Once a year it comes, — the “ big meet’n,” — that is always held 
in Asia, the little negro settlement on the banks of the Eek, that 
creeps along with noiseless content among the foothills of the 
Cumberlands. A foot washing — why, heaven has built the basin, 
and set it flowing, fresh, fair, and free. Surely the rivers of 
Tennessee—are they not better than all the tubs of Asia? 
Might they not wash in them, and be clean? 

By sun-up the hordes were on the way. They came by horse, 
by foot, and by great wagon loads—each with a basket, each 
wearing his holiday dress, and each with soul brimfu), running 
over, breaking out, with religions. 

The breaking out assumed a varied form. Sometimes it was a 
loud laugh, at 2 moment when all was still; sometimes a deep 
groan as a solitary horseman passed a wagon load of worship- 
pers; sometimes it became a shriek, a cry of “Glory! glory! my 
soul’s happy, en I wanter go home”; again it was a fervent 
“Amen!” and again a knowing “Hmk-umk!” sometimes it 
was a quiet interchange of “news,” friendly gossip, as two 
wagons came in speaking distance; and sometimes it took the 
form ‘of a lively, if brief, little fight in a wagon where two 
women wrangled over their respective titles to one husband. 
The fight must, however, kave been tinctured with religious 
fervor; for at the close of each bout the combatants closed their 
eyes, adjusted anew their mutilated finery, and, swaying back and 
forth with the rocking of the wagon, began to sing — sometimes 
together the same tune, sometimes in solo, and sometimes each 
with her own preferred hymn, and>»each trying to out-sing the 
other. The favorite melody, however, and drawn out with that 
long, fervent, not unmusical drawl that is peculiar to the negro, 
was one in which all the inmates of the wagon joined, and even 
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the passing horsemen, now and then lent their voices to swell 
the chorus : — 


Ez I wen’ down in de valley ter pray, 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 

Steddyin’ about dat good ole way, 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 

Marse Jesus, He come erlong dat day, 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 


Cnorvus. — Lawd, who’s gwine ter w’ar dat stairry crown, 
Lawd, who’s gwine ter w’ar dat stairry crown, 
Lawd, who’s gwine ter w’ar dat stairry crown, 
Ter meet my Jesus in de Glory? 


Whar I wen’ down ter wras’le en pray, 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 

Marse Jesus, He come erlong dat day, 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 

A-p’intin’ out dat good ole way, 
Glory! Glory! Glory!” 


The song rose and fell, reverberating with peculiar sweetness 
among the hills at times, at times jarring inharmoniously, as 
some twangy treble strove to reach a tone above the voices of 
the others. Sometimes it was as if the very heart of nature 


stood still to listen; sometimes a fox, secure in distance, barked 
a rejoinder from the river bluffs far below the winding road to 
Asia, or a blue-jay, with sacrilegious impertinence, sent back a 
note of contempt in response to the hymn as the wagons passed 
under his nesting-place. Once only, however, was there any 
serious opposition offered; this was in the case of a diminutive 
yellow fox that ran out from a farmyard, and with shrill and 
vigorous barking, elevated tail and ears, vociferously disputed 
the right of way to Asia. 

Despite the protestations of the fox, however, Asia was expect- 
ing her guests. Every door stood wide open, as if Hospitality 
had stepped outside to mec‘ half way the visitors. The houses 
were tiny cabins, neatly whitswashed and carefully adorned with 
vines of every creeping kind. 

A little garden spot was basking in the sunlight about every 
door, and, being too early in the season for vegetables, the gar- 
dens did duty as ornament. There were tulips and phlox and 
petunias, lady pease in full bloom, cymlings with yellow blossoms, 
peeping slyly at the bolder coloring of its neighbor and kinsman, 
the gourd. A pretty scene, and flanked by still a prettier, where 
the mountains lifted their craggy summits to the clouds, purple 
with the haze of distance. Nearer the pines were waving their 
long arms to the river, the gentle Eek, nestled among the laurel- 
crowned bluffs. 

A good day for worship; such a day as might have charmed 
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the Druids to their temples, or, indeed, made all the world turn 
Druid and worship likewise in the groves. 

Most of the cabins were empty, their owners gone down the 
road to meet expected friends. 

No fear of thieves to-day ; the rogues would all be at “ meet’n’.” 
“Be dar long ob de balunce ob de Chrischuns,” the Widow 
Brown declared, as she spread her table, before leaving for the 
little “« meet’n’ house” at the foot of the hill beyond the river. 

The widow was a pillar of the church in Asia. She was “ well 
off,” too, so far as this world’s goods were soncerned. And she 
was a “good liver,” a rarely “good feeder ”— a something un- 
usual among the colored race, who work well, cook well and 
carefully for their white employers, but who do their own work 
with a half-hearted, unwholesome disregard of both health and 
comfort. 

The Widow Brown lived well; everybody in Asia knew her 
cooking. And even among the visitors many a hope was har- 
bored that the widow would “ax me ter fetch my baskit ter her 
house.” 

She had her own plans, however. She had sent out no invita- 
tions for that day, although the dinner table, when the “good 
liver” stood back to admire it, might have fed all Asia. She 
meant to have one guest, and but one. She had even sent her 
children over to Winchester the day before, on a visit to their 
gran’-pap, in order to have a clear field and a@ day without 
interruption. 

She had put the last touch to the big pound cake when she 
caught sight of a stumpy gray tail in the sumach thicket in the 
rear of the church, where the preacher always hitched his mule. 

The preacher is the idol, the good God in human form, of his 
members. The Widow Brown was not the enly one of his flock 
who had been watching for the switch of that gray mule’s tail in 
the sumach thicket. 

She was the first to get there, however, and she was blissfully 
ignorant that “lill Sis Moore,” the young mulattress who lived 
“a piece up de road, on de side todes de mount’n,” had run 
down the road, at her mother’s request, to speak to the parson 
as he went by. 

The widow found him beside his mule —the Reverend Ben- 
jamin Franklin George Washington Henderson — fat, fifty, and 
well fed by the members of the respective churches under his 
charge. She was first evidently to greet the mogul. 

“ How you does, Brudder Hen’son?” she began. 

“Ts toler’ble,” said the brother. 

“ How’s yo folks does, Brudder Hen’son 

« Dey’s toler’ble.” 
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«“ Yo ma well, Brudder Hen’son ?” 

“ She’s toler’ble.” 

“ You well, Brudder Hen’son ?” 

“T's toler’ble. How’s you, Siste’ Brown?” 

“T’s toler’ble.” 

“Yo folks well?” 

“ Dey’s toler’ble. You come t’ my house ter dinner, Brudder 
Hen’son. I got nice lill bar’beue shoat fur dinner terday.” 

The reverend gentleman chuckled. 

“ Lill Sis Moore done ax me ter dinner wid dey alls.” 

The widow’s face wore for an instant a mingled expression of 
doubt, disappointment, and good-natured determination. 

“Dat lill heifer?” She laughed aloud. “She ain no han’ 
ter cook vittuls. You come t’ my house, Brudder Hen’son; 
dat’s de fattes lill peeg yo eber sot yer teef in, J tell ye.” 

Alas for the widow! the bright young face of “ Lill Sis” had 
raised a tumult in the reverend old heart. Other things than 
juicy pigs and pound cake swayed the holy man to-day and 
controlled his movements. 

“Her say dey all’s peeg more fatter en your’n,” laughed the 
parson. 

At this the widow showed fight. She would not have her 
cooking slandered; not at all. 

“Sis Moore’s mouf aint no pra’r book,” she declared; “en no 
dicshuner, neider, ef it do op’n en shet. I knock her teef 
down her thoat she sey dat. You tek dinner at my house, 
Brudder Hen’son. De good book say yer boun’ to kep keer.ob 
de widder en de orf’n, Brudder Hen’son. Hit doan sey noth’n 
bout young gals ez runs roun’ arter folks ter eat dey peegs up. 
I’s de widder woman de Bible tells ’bout, I ia. You be sho’ ter 
come ter my house, Brudder Hen’son! ” 

The arrival of others cut short all further conversation. The 
widow consoled herself that her cause was not hopeless. 

“Dat peeg’ll tetch up his mem’bunce all dis day,” she told 
herself. 

Everybody made it a point to seek out the preacher. Soon 
such a crowd had collected about the reverend gentleman that 
the widow moved off, to mingle with the visitors who were come 
to worship in Asia. 

There was Aunt Ellen, the conjure woman, who could charm 
away warts and lift spells—a shining light among the hard- 
shells, alias hardsides, alias primunters. 

And there was “old Jinny,” who had a habit of talking to 
herself; a habit known among her class as “ talkin’ wid de ole 
boy,” for it is a belief with them that to talk to one’s self is to 
talk with the devil. 
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Then there was “Lean Jim,” the rag buyer. Other things 
than rags had been found in Jim’s sack, often. But nobody 
charged Jim with that “at meet’n.” Moreover, Jim had long 
ago explained how these things happened. They happened in 
Benjamin’s day, too, he declared, and in Benjamin’s sack. 

«“ Count 0’ bein’ put dar fur ter bring reproach upon de Chris- 
chuns. Dar’s lots o’ meanness in dis worl’, honey, lots en 
lots ob it.” 

So Jim argued in setting himself straight with the church. 
At Asia Jim occupied the right-hand amen corner, and led i in the 
foot washing. 

Then there was among the celebrities in Asia, that last foot- 
washing day, May, first Sunday, year eighteen hundred ninety- 
two, Aunt Milly, “de oldes’ ’ooman in the worl’, honey.” 

Too old, indeed, to care for or to desire any other name than 
simple “ Aunt Milly.” As to age, the negro has a peculiar idea. 
Ask Aunt Milly, for instance, “ How old are you, Aunt Milly? ~s 

« Lor, honey, I done furgit long go. I been here long time— 
mighty long time. I spec’ | been here toonty year, might 
nigh.” 

hal near Aunt Milly, calmly iia “jes wait’n fur de trum- 
pit,” sat Aunt Winnie, another of the old-timers. Her ideas of 
time are as vague as those of the old woman at her side. She 
has spent her life puzzling over her age. “Ole marse died fo’ I 
uz ole nuff ter want ter know,” she was wont to declare. “Den 
ole miss, her died too, an’ nuver telled. En dey ain’ nobody else 
ter ax. But I’s mos’ two hundred, I reckin. I sho am—- fur I 
wuz here fo’ de war, chile. Dat I wuz. I’s boun’ ter be nigh 
two hundred.” 

Of a truth she was about forty-five; while Aunt Milly, “ mos’ 
twenty,” was long past the seventieth mile-post. 

Another distinguished worshipper in Asia was “Short Ann,” 
the stumpy little old woman who “made soap fur de whole 
country.” 

“ Don’ mek it tweel de moon gits right, ef yer please. En fur 
de Lord’s sake don’t cep’ one ob de family stir hit. Hit won’t 
jelly ef two stirs de kittle; hit sho won’t.” 

Uncle Sam the witch-ridden was there, too, assisting in the 
services. “He sey de witches rid him agin las’ night, en he got 
a sine roun’ ’is neck fur ter keep em off.” 

So the good sisters told each other while they waited at the 
church door for Yellow Jane, the fortune-teller, who was cross- 
ing the foot-log with “lill’ Jack,” her boy, who had been con- 
jured “so’s he los’ growth,” held in the hollow of her side, just 
above the right hip. All come to meet’n, —all come’to worship 
together. Witeh and wizard, saint and sinner, old and young, 
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the halt and the whole, the ignorant and superstitious, the rogue, 
the honest man, the gay and thoughtless, the old and careful, all 
Christians, all brothers for that one day, all of one nature at last: 
a nature that laughs at poverty, shakes its fist in the face of want, 
and sings over the corpse of morality as lustily as over the wash- 
tub of a day in June -— an emotional nature, touched to despair 
by grief and ready to break into shouting before the presence of 
joy — all one in Asia that day. 

Such a day! Asia had never felt a fairer. The worshippers 
were loath to leave the sunlight, the ride, the gay little street of 
the village, where they wandered about, with gossip and friendly 
greeting. 

They were all brethren for one day. All the burdens of life 
were laid down, thrown off; all the rest of the year they might 
toil, suffer, battle with poverty and pain, but this day, this one 
day, —ah, it was so much snatched from life !—this their one 
day in Asia. 

The service of the morning was to begin at ten o’clock. At 
half-past nine the worshippers had begun to move in the direc- 
tion of the church, not knowing they were sorry to give up the 
sunshine and the gossip. 

At ten they were all in, seated decorously in their places, their 
hearts full of warmth, their tongues tuned for praise. 

The preacher rose; he was.a poor man, a widower, and one 
not too often surfeited with the good things of this world. If 
visions of roasted pig, savory odors of vinegar and spice, and 
crisping bacon mingled with his devotions, the devotees in Asia 
were in blissful ignorance of their pastor’s wanderings. He 
arose with his accustomed dignity, a hymn-book, held bottom 
up, in his hand. 

«“ Brudderin,” he began, “ you will please to sing the hymn on 
de page”—-he paused. Through the wide open door a spec- 
tacle was presented which held his ecclesiastical gaze until the 
whole congregation turned to see what it might be that had 
attracted him. 

The widow’s little pig might simmer in its own bastings; far 
better a dinner of herbs where Jove is, than the fatted porker of 
the unloved member. 

Down the little foot-path through the red-oak woods tripped a 
lithe, graceful figure of a young girl. Boldly, daringly gorgeous 
through the cool greens of the forest shone her attire, like the 
plumage of some brilliant bird. At first a dash of crimson, a 
flash of gay blue and filmy white, then came the full figure, in 
all its splendor, of little Sis Moore, the belle of Asia. 

She wore askirt of bright crimson, gayly festooned with lace, 
a cheap white cotton pattern, valued for its effect rather than its 
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quality ; a jacket of cheap blue silk, caught at the slender waist 
with a large rosette of blue ribbon and lace; a hat of coarse 
white straw, the whole scarcely larger than a bird’s nest, with a 
cluster of large red roses planted tip-top the crown, and a fall 
of lace around the brim, making a rare setting for the bright, 
coquettish face beneath. She wore slippers, too, and red stock- 
ings. And, mighty straw to wreck the strained camel’s back, 
above the giddy, girlish head, a crimson parasol flashed before 
the dazzled eyes of the worshippers, and the belle of Asia came 
down the path, lifted her skirts above the red-hosed ankle, 
tripped daintily over the foot-log,—the river was narrow at 
this point,—and deposited her finery in the very door of the 
meeting-house. 

The parson, heavy and clumsy, was prepared to appreciate 
grace and nimbleness. He saw the apparition, the study in red, 
white, and blue; and his reverend old heart gave a bound that 
struck him for the moment dumb. 

The Widow Brown saw too, and the sight, from a different 
cause, produced a like effect. She broke off in her singing to 
express herself unto herself : — 

“Look at dat! Look e¢ dat! Dat yaller nigger think she 


mighty fine, J reckin, becase she tuk de cake et de walkin’ last 
night. Nice way ter glorify de Lawd. Ef I gits my han’s on 
dem eyes, I ull scratch de brazenness out’n dem. [I ull bus’ her 
wide op’n ef I gits my han’s on her, de low-live triflin’ hussy, — 


* Marse Jesus he come-erlong dat way, 
Glory! Glory! Glory!’” ‘ 

And the Widow Brown went bravely on with her devotions. 

During the prayer, however, the widow became possessed of a 
desire to peep at the parson. “Hit’s de debbul temptin’ ob me, 
I knows,” she told herself; and stooping a trifle lower upon her 
knees, she managed to look between the bowed heads about her, 
straight at the parson. .He was kneeling, his hand before his 
face, “fairly wras’lin’ in pra’r.” Suddenly the fat fingers parted, 
just where they had met before the parson’s left eye, and the 
Widow Brown groaned her contempt to see him, in the very 
agonies of prayer, steal a glance at the successful cake winner, 
the prize walker, Sis, the belle of Asia. 

“Dat hussy!” But for the “ Amens,” and “ Yes, Lords,” and 
“Dar nows!” and “Hmk-umks!” that were ascending and de- 
scending in a hundred different sharps and flats, the widow’s 
wrathful outbreak might have reached the very ears of the par- 
son himself. 

“Dat hussy! Ought ter be chuched; bofe ob ’em ought ter 
be chuched; ain’ no ’ligion in such doin’s.” 
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Just then Uncle Zack, the water-witch, took up the prayer 
where the preacher letv off. 

“Sood Lawd!” he began, “we’s wl bent en boun’ fur de 
kingdom” — 

«“ Amen!” said the widow. “Bless. de Lawd! Dat’s de Gord’s 
troof. Bent «n boun’ fur de prommus ian’. Glory! glory! My 
soul’s happy, en I wan’ ter go home.” 

The “happiness” was evidently contagious, fur in three min- 
utes after the widow’s outbreak the entire congregation, men, 
women, and children, had raised a shout. Every soul was 
“happy”; every soul “wanted to go home” —all except the 
girl sitting demurely on the second seat from the front — the girl, 
Sis. She had been to school at Winchester, the county town, 
and had “learned better,” she declared. 

“Larned de debbul,” the Widow Brown said. “Done gone 
en got above everybody, en de gospil, its own se’f. Be ter big 
fur de kingdom come, I reckin, wid her fine clothes en her book 
readin’s. L’arned to be ’bove foot washin’s en shoutin’, en glo- 
ryin’ in de Lawd!” 

“No,” the girl had replied to the charge. “I learned when’s 
the proper time to wash yer feet, an’ it be Sadday night.” 

So she took no part in the great annual event. More than one 
of the younger members would have liked to follow the lead 
of the pretty little heretic who had with her own hand sowed 
the first seed of doubt in that little assembly — a seed that was 
destined to spring up; yield, ten, fifty, and an hundred fold. 

She saw the benches moved back into four long rows —two 
confronting each other on one side the house, and two on the 
other; the left hand for the sisters, the right for the brethren. 
She saw the minister gird himself with a towel, a performance 
immediately followed by the congregation. She alone was left 
out; had no part with them. Yet she was smiling when Water- 
witch Zack and Lean Jim, the rag buyer, came in bringing each 
a tin pan filled with water and set them, one between each row 
of benches. She saw the people begin to remove their shoes 
and stockings. The sisters took their places opposite each other 
on the left-hand benches; the brethren separated to the other 
side. Each was girded with a towel. A hymn was sung, and 
during the singing the preacher removed his shoes and came 
down out of the pulpit to take a chair that had been set for him. 

Lean Jim met him there with a tin basin, and he plunged his 
bare feet into it. Jim knelt upon one knee and took them, one 
foot at a time, between his palms, rnbbed them gently, wiped 
them with the towel he wore; and then exchanging places while 
the congregation sang, Jim put Ais feet into the basin, and the 
preacher performed the humble service for him. 
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Then it was the occupants of the bench began. Each 
sister washed, and dried with her towel, the feet of the sister 
opposite, and the vessel was passed on to the next, the singing 
being kept up by those whose turn had not yet come and those 
who had already performed. Among the brethren occupying the 
other row of seats a similar scene was enacted. Midway the two 
lines the vessels were emptied through two convenient Aoles in 
the floor, prepared for that purpose, and fresh water supplied. 
As the couples completed their part of the service they withdrew, 
and others were invited to “come forward and take their places.” 

The preacher could not read, but he explained again and again, 
as the occupants of the benches changed, that “havin’ girded 
Hisse’f with a towel He took de cup, en give thanks, en sed tek it 
in de mem’brince ob Me.” <A hopeless tangle of two institutions. 

It was well into the afternoon when the service ended. There 
had been three sermons, much singing, and a continuance in 
prayer that must have left an impression upon many knees, at all 
events. 

Chief among the worshippers was the Widow Brown; and 
when the service ended she hung back, ostensibly to “shake 
hands” with the saints, in reality to offer a last invitation to the 
parson. 

That pig! it had been on her heart all day. So, indeed, had 
the “yaller gal.” She would not believe the preacher really 
meant to set her aside for ‘dat lill mink in her raid petticoat.” 

“TI ’ud jis’ lack ter see her git up a chuch dinner by her own 
si’f, lack the parson’s’oman got ter do. Dis her mammy’s dinner 
she done axed Brudder Hen’son ter eat. She can’t cook, dat lill 
Sis. She kin read en write, en dey alls sey she gwine teach 
schul bimeby. Dat ain’ gwine tek de place ob vittuls, sho ’taint. 
She too young fur dat man anyhows; why le done berrid one 
oman, en his ma keep’n ob his chillun fur im.” 

So consoling herself, the widow waited. At last he came out, 
hat in hand, too hurried to stop, and too much interested in a 
vision of blue and red disappearing up the path through the 
red-oak woods to notice the member of his flock standing alone 
beside the door. He merely glanced at the retreating color, and 
set out at a brisk little run in the wake of “ little Sis.” 

The Widow Brown watched him with feelings of mingled 
emotion. He was fat and awkward. 

“Ef he keep up dat gait he ’ain gwine cross dat foot-log,” she 
said, “en dat hussy yonder! look at her! done turn roun’ en 
wait fur him. Look! look, dar now!” 

The parson had seen the girl stop and had increased his speed. 
He reached the foot-log all safe, and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion started across, with the daring of an athlete. 
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Suddenly there was a swerve; one freshly washed foot “ missed 
its hit”; there was a scramble, a reaching out of both hands, a 
loud shout of laughter from the widow, and something from the 
parson that sounded very like an oath, and then Parson Hender- 
son struck the log — astraddle. There was a low titter from the 
neighborhood of the red and blue, but the parson was blissfully 
ignorant of this. 

Distinct enough, however, came the voice of the widow. 

“Dar now! Dar now! Ain’ yo glad de Lawd made yer forkid?” 

The next moment he heard her singing, complacently pious as 
ever, as she went down the hill, where the visitors were spreading 
their dinners under the trees, to invite Lean Jim, Aunt Winnie, 
and Zack, the water-witch, to help eat the pig and pound cake, 


En I'll meet Marse Jesus in de Glory. 
Glory! Glory! Glory! 


She was still laughing over the preacher’s mishap. She felt 
repaid for all her disappointment. 





PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES AND SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


SOME INTERESTING PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 


ARE WE ON THE Few people appreciate the significance 
THRESHOLD OF A NEW of recent progress along the lines of psy- 
WORLD OF TRUTH?  chical research, the vast accumulation of 
facts which demands investigation, and the growing interest in 
occult problems among the most thoughtful people throughout 
the civilized world. The old-time prejudice, which,’with super- 
cilious arrogance, relegated all psychical or extra-normal problems 
to the realm of superstitions, is rapidly giving place to a spirit at 
once critical and yet truth-loving. From the evidence which is 
now being carefully collected and sifted by scholarly bodies and 
individuals, I am led to believe we are on the threshold of a 
new world of thought—a realm which will far transcend, in 
interest and practical value, the new world which thé evolution- 
ists have given us in the domain of physical science. Few people 
have any conception of the widespread interest among profoundly 
thoughtful people of to-day in matters relating to psychical 
phenomena. During the past year I have received scores, if not 
hundreds, of letters Soa persons who, though in many instances 
unknown to fame, are accounted among the most thoughtful and 
reliable individuals in the communities where they reside: physi- 
cians, lawyers, clergymen, literary characters, and men engaged in 
commercial and mechanical pursuits, who are not only deeply inter- 
ested in these subjects, but who have personally experienced or 
in other ways become cognizant of some of the various phases of 
occult phenomena. These persons are now critically investigating 
phenomena which a few years ago they would have dismissed as 
unworthy of serious thought. 7 am constantly receiving letters 
from every section of the country, as well as hearing from the 
lips of persons of undoubted veracity who are among the most 
influential and respected citizens of the localities in which they 
live, descriptions of psychival experiences of the most interesting 
character, and covering so wide a range of phenomena as to in- 
dicate how varied and complicated in nature are the appearances 
being encountered in this little explored world. Many of the 
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individuals who bear testimony to these appearances share the 
popular prejudice which exists so widely against spiritualism; 
many of them are strictly orthodox in their religious views. Of 
course a large proportion of these communications are confiden- 
tial, and cannot be noticed here. Others, however, which I am 
at liberty to discuss will be sufficient to indicate how general the 
interest is becoming, and how varied are the phenomena occurring. 
The first case I wish to notice comes from David Van Etten, 
one of the most influential attorneys of Omaha, a gentleman 
who enjoys a very large and lucrative practice in the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska. In his personal letter to me Mr. Van Etten 
observes : — 


I am willing to make an unqualified affidavit of the entire and simple 
truth of every statement I have made in the following recital, which is 
only one experience of many quite as marvellous which I might relate. 
I have never spoken of them to others, as people would be apt to regard 
me as superstitious or spiritualistically inclined. I am prejudiced 
against spiritualism. I have not prepared this recital for publication, 
and have therefore penned facts exactly as they occurred to me, without 
any effort at literary embellishment or the employment of technical or 
psychical expressions. I however have no objection to your publishing 
the article if you desire.* 

A The facts as related by Mr. Van Etten 

PROPHETIC are as follows : — 

iat In 1867 I left the home of my nativity, 
Kingston on the Hudson, and have never returned. In 1869 I settled in 
Nebraska, removing to the Republican Valley, in that state, in 1870-71, 
where I remained until October, 1875, when I removed to the city of 
Omaha, and where I have ever since resided and still reside. During ali 
the time I have been in Nebraska, until 1884, I have not heard of, or 
from any person in or from my native home, or directly or indirectly of, 
from, or concerning the person I herein refer to, or of or from any 
person related to her, or who had the slightest acquaintance with her, 
or who ever knew of the existence of such a person. She was my cousin, 
several years my senior, good, honest, faithful, unpretentious and an 
industrious farmer’s wife, respectably married, with a pleasant and affec- 
tionate family, consisting of her husband and two girls, about six and 
ten years of age. In fact, I had only seen her a few times in my life, 
except in the summer of 1861, when I spent a few days of my summer 
vacation at her home, hunting in the woods and fishing in the streams of 
the foot-hills of the Catskill Mountains, and never so much as once, had 
a conversation with her beyond a few minutes’ duration, and then always 
with and in the presence of her family. I am thus minute to show that 
there could not possibly have been any psychological affinities between 





* Mr. Van Etten in his letter further observes: ‘I have never been inclined to any 
of the pretences of modern spiritualism, so much so that I have never attended any 
preten seance ; was brought up as a strict Calvinist in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and of late years have been and am now a member of the Episcopal Church, and there- 
fore of no tendency to the communication of ‘ spirits depa , although of — 
belief ‘ the One Above sways the harmonious mysteries of the world.’ Hence it will 
be perceived I am not of superstitious inclinations. 

“The facts I shall relate do not, strictly speaking, accord with any of the experiences 
related by the Rev. M. J. Savage in THE ARENA, being prophetic rather than a case of 
‘telepathy,’ as he denominates some of his instances cited, whatever that may be, or 
more exactly a case of his telepathy, but of a future occurrence, and so distinct and 
exact as to be devoid of all possibility of error.” 
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us ; indeed, she had always been very much as a stranger to me. This 
was the state of affairs, when, one night in the summer of 1873, in a 
dream, — many would call it a dream, —lying on my bed as faras I know, 
‘asleep in my house, in the Republican Valley, fifteen hundred miles 
away from this lady, not having so much as thought of her for years, 
she appeared present with me. It seems I went into her room, as if 
called there, she lying on her couch, bolstered up by pillows, in great 
distress, seemingly appealing to me, as if I might save her from her 
terrible agony of pain. Her left breast appeared, almost in fact, entirely 
eaten away, tern, raw, and flayed. It almost sickens me now as I recall 
that scene, so vivid and real was this terrible condition presented to me, 
and yet I did not see it, for she was fifteen hundred miles away, and it had 
not yet occurred. Remember, this was in 1873. Of course, when I awoke, 
my dream, if it were a dream, deeply impressed itself upon me. I can 
see the whole scene yet, seemingly as I did that night. To see a woman 
in such terrible condition, such frightful agony, an acquaintance, a 
relative — I could scarcely sleep any more that night, and yet I regarded 
it then as merely a dream. I did not learn until 1884 that my cousin 
was dead, died of a cancer in her left breast; “‘ her left breast all eaten 
away, raw and flayed,” and died in terrible pain and suffering, and only 
Aug. 8, 1892, learned she so died on the morning of July 19, 1878, 
five years after ‘‘my dream,” if it were a dream, and precisely as I 
dreamed it five years before.* 


This remarkable case of prevision might be matched by several 
similar cases. When we better understand the laws governing 
such phenomena, and physicians come to appreciate the possible 
value of these foreshadowings, many lives will doubtless be saved 
which now perish. If, for example, this woman had been skilfully 
treated to prevent cancer before the disease appeared, she might 
have been saved. This case suggests some interesting experi- 
ences given me a short time since by a brilliant young physician 
who enjoys a large practice in a small city in Indiana. “Fre- 
quently,” he said, “ while holding my patient’s hand, I see, as if 
written on a blackboard before my eyes, the names of medicines, 
with instructions to prescribe them. In many instances they 
have been remedies I should not have thought of using; but,” 
he continued, “I have neticed that whenever I have given the 
medicines so revealed to me, the most gratifying results have fol- 
lowed.” He then related the following singular occurrence which 
transpired two or three weeks prior to his visiting my office : — 





*To this report Mr. Van Etten adds: “This was not a communication direct from any 
‘spirit,’ because we have no reason to suppose a ‘disembodied spirit’ of human origin, 
whatever its present condition, can foretell the future we he than when in the body 
in life, nor is there, at least as far as I know, any authority for it in any system of 
religious belief.” To this I would add, our theosophical friends would doubtless argue 
that the astral body of the woman, becoming conscious of the seed of death taking root 
in the breast, brought the picture before the only mind in the radius of its acquaintance 
sensitive enough to be impressed ; while those who believein telepathy, soul projection, 
and double consciousness would probably claim that the unconscious self was more 
acute than the conscious self, and that during sleeping hours it thus conveyed the 
canes signal to the only pose in the scope of its acquaintance whose brain was 

ciently sensitive to receive the impression given. Interesting, indeed, is the field 
of speculation which these marvellous visions call up, but it is chiefly facts which con- 
cern us in this stage of our inquiries. Facts are what we now need. When we have 
a sufficient volume, we can theorize intelligently and draw conclusions which will 
commend themselves to thoughtful people. 
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ANOTHER “TI have a friend who used to live at my 
INTERESTING home city,” said the physician, “but now 
‘Vouaem. resides in the city of K.; we correspond ; 
I had requested her photograph in a letter written a short time 
before the experience I am relating. One morning I awakened 
and looked at my watch. It was half an hour too early to rise, 
and I lay in a half-waking, half-sleeping state, so favorable to 
dreams. Suddenly I thought I was on the street in front of my 
office, and there I saw my friend with another lady acquaintance 
who lives in my city, coming across the street. I was at once 
struck with the peculiar dress worn by my friend. I had never 
seen her in anything like it, and could not fail to note the fact. 
At this juncture I awoke, dressed myself, and went to my office, 
which, after opening, I left for the post office. The postmaster 
handed me a package, which on opening I found to be the photo- 
graph of my friend. I was startled on looking at the photograph 
to find the dress in which she had had the portrait taken was the 
perfect counterpart of the one I had seen in my dream an hour 
before, and entirely unlike any gown I had ever seen her wear.” 
I asked this young man how he first became interested in these 
problems, and he replied that while at the medical college, a pro- 


fessor, who seemed to take special interest in him, had several 
times demonstrated in his presence the power of hypnotism, and 
had aroused his interest in a line of investigation which he had 
always been taught by his rigidly orthodox parents to shun, as 
he would avoid the unpardonable sin which they frequently dis- 
cussed. 


A An orthodox clergyman who officiates 
CLERGYMAN’S over a prosperous church in a town in 
Cavers. Illinois called upon me during the past 

summer. I had known him at college. He informed me, to my 
astonishment, that he was engaged with a leading physician of 
his town in systematically studying psychical phenomena. “I do 
not believe in spiritualism,” he remarked, “ but we have both been 
amazed to find how many persons have had most extraordinary 
experiences. We have closely questioned persons who came into 
the doctor’s office; and although they usually professed ignorance 
of any personal knowledge of extra-normal phenomena, and fre- 
quently laughed at everything of the kind, after my friend the 
doctor gave them the main points in several well-authenticated 
cases which had come to his notice, they usually gave some more or 
less remarkable experiences, with names and dates, which enabled 
us afterwards to verify hitherto carefully guarded secrets. We 
have both,” he declared, “ been astonished at the number of per- 
sons who are among the most thoughtful and substantial of our 
people who have had experiences in their homes which transcend 
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the ordinary and are to us inexplicable ; but as yet we are merely 
collecting reliable data. 

This gentleman is representative of a large class of careful 
thinkers who to-day are quietly accumulating facts upon which to 
base an intelligent conclusion, and thus are following the modern 
method of scientific inquiry. 

ous BY Percmnc A friend of mine who is quite well 

MANY HUNDRED known in literary circles, but who is not 

MILES DISTANT. willing that her name be given, related 
to me a short time ago a striking experience. She requested a 
friend in whom she had great confidence, and who possessed a 
certain degree of psychic power, to try and see where she was and 
what she was doing on a certain evening. The two individuals 
were many hundred miles apart. The friend in striving to ac- 
complish this feat fell into a profound trance, in which he was 
found by friends, who thought him deadsand had him medically 
treated. When he recovered, he wrote his friend, saying at such 
an hour you were in your room. A visitor was announced. He 
was a person I had never seen, but I will describe him to you. 
He then gave a detailed description of the caller. All the facts 
were exactly as stated. 

I now wish to give a communication from a well-known physi- 
cian, J. S. King, M. D., of Decatur, Ill. The author is not only 
a thoughtful, educated doctor of many years’ practice, but is a 
man of culture outside of his chosen calling. I give the facts 
exactly as furnished by Dr. King. 

sou The following illustrations of some psychi- 
weaneneun cal conditions have occurred in our family 
aie. during the past fifty-five years: —* 

Case 1.—In the spring of 1837 Mr. A.C. K., 
a merchant of Terre Haute, Ind., was at the St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. One night he dreamed that his son James, then a year old, 
was choking; that he breathed with great difficulty, and with a deep, 
hoarse sound. The child’s mother, his Aunt Mary, and young Dr. Hitch- 
cock were standing by the bedside, evidently much alarmed. It seemed 
strange to Mr. K. that the old family physician, Dr. Daniels, was not 
there. Soon the child gasped and struggled for breath. The doctor 
said to the mother, “I think that he is dying.” Mr. K. awoke much 
alarmed; the dream had been so vivid that it seemed to be a reality. 
When fully awake he could not shake off the effect. As he found it 
impossible to sleep, he went down into the rotunda of the hotel and 
tried to read, but could not, he felt so anxious and excited. About two 
o’clock he suddenly felt relieved, went up to bed, and slept soundly until 
late in the morning. He thought nothing more of his night’s experience 
except to consider it a very disagreeable dream. When he arrived home 





* Dr. King writes: ‘‘ While I have an opinion as to possible explanations of the 
laws that govern the above phenomena, I will simply state the facts, and leave the 
readers to form their own conclusions. The difference from an ordinary dream in 


Cases 1-and 2 will be apparent to every a student, jally so in Case 1. 


y 
In Cases 3 and 4 students of modern intellectual philosophy will have but little ciffi- 
culty in accounting for them theoretically. Will time enable us to understand them 
from a strictly scientific standpoint ?” 
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several weeks after this, his wife said: ‘*We came very near losing 
James one night while you were gone. He had the croup. From mid- 
night until two o’clock we were very much alarmed about him. Ounce 
the doctor said that he thought that he was dying. At two o’clock he 
was relieved, and slept till morning. Aunt Mary and I were alone with 
him when he was taken sick. We immediately sent for Dr. Daniels; but 
as he was out of town, we had young Dr. Hitchcock. On inquiry it was 
found that this occurred on the very night, and, as near as could be as- 
certained, at the same hour that Mr. K. in New Orleans had the vivid 
realization of the events transpiring nearly one thousand miles from him. 
Mr. K. had never seen a child with the croup ; but as James often had 
attacks of the disease afterwards, he found that the symptoms were just 
as they appeared to him in his dream. 

Case 2.—In the summer of 1855 Mrs. John Telyea, then living in 
Wisconsin, dreamed that her niece Mary, who was attending school at 
Waukesha, sixteen miles distant, had met with a serious accident, the 
exact nature of which she could not recall when awake; but it so alarmed 
her that she told her husband the next morning that he must go imme- 
diately to Waukesha, as something terrible had happened to Mary. He 
tried to laugh her out of her fears; but when he found that she would 
go if he did not, he got into his buggy and started. He had gone but a 
short distance when he met a messenger from the school coming to tell 
him that late on the evening before Mary had fallen from a tree and 
broken her arm. 

Case 3.— One Sunday afternoon in the summer of 1889, Mrs. K. 
said to her husband, ‘I don’t know why it is, but all the afternoon I 
have been thinking of our old friend Emma Price of Natchez, Miss. We 
have not heard from her for several years. I believe that I will write to 
her.” Shedidso. The letter was mailed that evening. It would reach 
Natchez on the next Tuesday. On Tuesday morning Mrs. K. received a 
letter from Emma Price dated Sunday afternoon, commencing, ‘‘ My Dear 
Mrs. K., I don’t know why it is, but I have been thinking of you all the 
afternoon and concluded that I would write to you. It has been several 
years since I have heard from you.” Hence these two ladies, one in the 
far South, the other in Central Illinois, were thinking of each other, the 
writing in almost the same language, and evidently at the same moment. 

Case 4.— My father, Mr. A. C. King of Le Roy, Ill., was very sick 
with la grippe in January of this year (1892). On the 20th I was sent 
for, and stayed with him several days until he was somewhat improved. 
I then returned to my home, Decatur, IIl., some fifty miles distant, tell- 
ing my brother Edward to write me every day, and if necessary to tele- 
phone or telegraph me. For quite a while the letters came regularly, 
reporting everything favorable. Thenthey ceased. There had not been 
any letters for about a week, when, on the evening of the 15th of Feb- 
ruary I concluded that I would try the experiment of making Brother 
Edward write me, by writing to him, and then tearing up the letter — 
as suggested by Mark Twain in the December number of Harper's 
Monthly. I wrote the letter, commencing it, ‘‘ Dear Brother Edward: 
I suppose that no news is good news, as if all were not well you would 
write.” After I had written the letter I concluded that I would send it, 
as if the mind influence had acted upon Edward by my writing the let- 
ter, the sending thereof would not interfere with it. He would receive 
it the next day. At seven o’clock on the morning of February 16, I re- 
ceived a letter from Edward dated the 5th, saying, “‘ Dear Brother James: 
I have not written you for several days, because I have had no bad news 
to report. Recollect no news will be good news.” As near as we can 
learn, he wrote this letter at the same time that I was writing t him. 
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Is the fact that his thoughts, and even words, were the same as mine, 
a mere coincidence, or something more ? 

These are only a few of many interesting facts I might cite 
which have been given me by most thoughtful people. I very 
much regret that a great many of the most striking cases have 
been related under the seal of confidence, and of course I cannot 
give them. These cases, however, illustrate (1) the important fact 
that thoughtful people have entered upon this sphere of investiga- 
tion in the proper spirit, and (2) that appearances along psychical 
lines are so frequent that meeting with an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic reception, they must necessarily result at an early date in 
leading us into a new world of knowledge. It is not for us to 
dogmatize at present. We are not prepared to state conclusions 
and seek to bend evidence to fit our theories. We are merely 
gathering evidence, knowing full well that when we obtain a 
sufficient volume of sifted facts the explanation will follow. But 
from the evidence already adduced I repeat my conviction that 
we are on the threshold of a new world of knowledge; and 
surely it is the duty of all disciples of truth to enter into an 
investigation, of whose vital importance we as yet only catch faint 
glimpses. 





CHARACTER BUILDING THE NEXT STEP IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


‘ . 
ENDURING CIVILIZATION The noblest of earth’s saviours, proph- 
DEMANDS MORE ets, poets, and philosophers of all_ages 
THAN INTELLECTUAL have sung the true song of human re- 


TRAINING. demption to ears so dulled by animal- 


ity that they have heard not, or, if heard, have detected only the 
faint voicing of something to them too dream-like and ethereal to 
be of practical value. Gautama in India voiced this message of 
eternity — the mastery of self and the living for others ; prosaic 
Confucius and metaphysical Lao-Tsze sought to impress it upon 
the brain of China; Zoroaster in Persia and Israel’s prophets in 
Judea emphasized more or less clearly thoughts of a kindred 
nature: viz., that in a noble character we find the fountain-head 


of pure happiness; in living for others, we reac 
altitudes st Taman endeavor, and that '$ an 


The same thought was expressed with greater or less power By 
the various schools of philosophy of ancient Greece and Rome, 


reaching the highest peaks of ethical thought in the sublime 
wpeesoeenes. Ge Soe. Among the latter class the slave Epic- 
tetus and the Emperor Marcus Aurelius most eloquently taught 


and lived the truth that character is the foundation ” 
must r uman happiness. e great Galilean 
time and again recurred to this vital truth and called up various 
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imagery to emphasize it. He distinctly stated that those who carry 
His sign are not lip servers, but are those who give the cup of cold 
water, who seek the sick and sorrowing, who care for the widow 
and the orphan ; in a word, those who in life persistently lose all 
thought of self in the thought of making the pathway of life 
brighter and adding to the progress and happiness of the children 
of men ; they who are dominated by that all-absorbing love which 
is the divine lamp in the soul of man — the love which Tein 
described as “ Smiting upon the har ife until d of self, 
trembling, passed in music out of sight.” The development of 
character which comprenends soul cultiss,-in contradistinction to 
mere intellectual training, is the one lessun which the highest. in- 

iration és = endeavored to impress, but — = man, 

indly and dumbly, has refused to learn, seeking, ever vainly 
seeking, happiness through brute force or physical might; through 
wealth, through intellectual channels, and through religious 
ascetism. 

To-day education in its popular sense is more diffused than 
ever before; but restless discontent has seldom been more marked, 
and this unhappiness runs through every strata of the social life. 


Intellectual education has not given us happiness, and it may be 
broadly stated that no schooling can giv tentment which 
does not develop and round out character. No education Which 
fails to empWasize the highest-ttexts-of-freetiom, justice, moral 
responsibility, integrity, candor, and love can make & DADHY man 
or woman, because the higher attributes of bemg have not been 
developed. The keys which give forth divine melody FeMain un- 
touched. At first thought it seems incredible that in the resplen- 


dent biaze of intellectualism and scientific progress which have 
marked the ninetegnth century, ethics] culture oF character build- 
ing should have been so generally ignored in populat.admantion. 
The reason for this condition, however, readily becomes apparent 
_ when we consider the state*of society which immediately preceded 
the present age. At that period the Dark Ages had just begun to 
fade before the rise of free thought and intellectual emancipation 
which came with the Reformation and was reinforced by such 
champions of intellectual freedom as Voltaire and other philoso- 


phers who flourished in the closing years of the reign of Louis 
XV., and which made the rise of modern science possible. For 





wil deenoaL ages prior to this epoch the people had been 
TRAINING HAS BEEN taught that theology and ethics na 
80 LONG IGNORED. inseparable; that there Gould be no character 
buildi orthy of the name which proceeded not from the theo- 


logical fountains; that the church alone was competent to instruct 
youth in ethics; that the true faith was the only fountain-head from 
which high morals could flow. What the true faith wasttepended 
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largely upon locality. It was chiefly a question of geography. 
Under the flag of the Crescent it was Mohammedanism ; in Italy 
and Spain it was Roman Catholicism ; in Geneva it was Calvinism ; 
in England it was Episcopalianism; in Massachusetts it was Puri- 
tanism. Now it was found that in each instance the “true faith,” (?) 
when sufficiently powerful, trampled upon liberty and human rights, 
even when it did not become as corrupt as was the Church during 
the height of her power before the Reformation. It frequently 
evinced a spirit of persecution which was destructive to true 
growth and real progress. It was noted that those in Mohammedan 
lands who refused to accept what was considered by the majority 
the “true faith” were put to the sword. In Italy Bruno was 
burned and Galileo was imprisoned. In Spain the Holy (?) 
Inquisition exhausted human ingenuity in methods of torture in 
the name of religion, and sent the knife to the heart of national 
prosperity by slaying progress and exiling free thought. In 
Geneva Calvin compassed the death of Servetus. In England 
King Henry the VIII. and succeeding sovereigns burned noble 
and conscientious men and women who could not accept the state 
religion. In Massachusetts innocent people charged with witch- 
craft were hanged, Roger Williams was banished, and many other 
outrages were enacted in the name of religion. Now, with all 
these facts before the newly awakened popular mind and with the 
knowledge that “true religion” in one land was heresy in another, 
and that in all cases the so-called trve religion had, under favoring 
circumstances, persecuted, the people very properly recoiled from 
encouraging any power which might prove an engine for the 
destruction of the noblest souls of the age, while the popular 
conception, entertained for ages, that theology and -ethics were 
inseparable, still held the popular mind in thrall. Hence the 
people shrank from introducing aught beyond intellectual training 
into general education, lest persecution might follow in its wake. 
We had too lately come from the horrors of the Dark Ages-to 
fail to recognize the danger of permitting the camel’s head 
of dogmatic theology within the temple of popular learning, and 
thus by general consent moral training was left chi 

the home and church. The home depended on the school and 
the dffurch—to—make manhood and womanhood out of youth, 
and the church forgot the highest and holiest function of religion 
in a bitter, relentless, and persistent wrangle over dogmas and 
speculations. The atmosphere which should have been per- 
meated with love, hope, and hospitality toward all truth and all 
life, was chilled with hate and partisan strife. The epistle of 
James, containing that wonderful summing up of true religion 
as consisting of visiting the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction and keeping one’s self pure and unspotted from the 
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world, was declared by the father of the Reformation to be an 
epistle of straw, and thus the battle of creeds has raged while the 
spirit of pure religion and the eternal basic truth languished. As 
a result we find to-day a civilization, jewelled with magnificent 
cathedrals, whose multitudinous heaven-piercing spires tell of 
schisms, hate, and strife — a civilization rich in startling contrasts. 
On the one hand thousands revelling in untold riches, and by this 
acquired wealth guiding public opinion and shaping laws to their 
advantage; thousands ensconced in luxury, so morally anzsthe- 
tized that they hear not the cry of the multitudes in fireless attics 
and gloomy cellars. On the other hand are hundreds of thousands 
savagely struggling to maintain a footing on this planet. And be- 
tween these extremes we find millions on millions battling with 
the ferocity of wild beasts for the comforts of life and the intel- 
lectual food which blossoms from thousands of presses. These 
who constitute the middle classes are no more content than the 
thousands above or the multitude below, for they are possessed 
with a vague hunger, an ill-defined longing, a soul-thirst for the 
presence of nobler ideals, for higher life, for truer manhood. 
O poor, struggling humanity! soul-blinded by false education and 
yet sensing the nearness of truth, whose apprehension would 
strike from your eyes the scales! Most pitiful is your condition, 
for you have caught a haunting glimpse of a higher life; you can 
no longer rest content in the valley of sensuous existence, and 
yet you are not ready to come up higher, or perchance amid the 
babel of voices you fail to hear the note of everlasting truth 
which bears with it the music of eternity, and which says to 
the millionnaires, the middlemen, and the child of adversity: 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” And again, 
“Oh, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells the love of God is there; 


To worship rightly is to love each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


Our present civilization, with its effeminacy and its moral 
rottenness, its wealth and its easy-going self-satisfaction, insists, 
with the same degree of assurance as Calonne exhibited, that 
“all is well.” Our present civilization translates itself into five- 
million dollar cathedrals, which almost overshadow thousands of 
dens of squalor, where extreme poverty breeds vice and ruin. 
Said Dr. Rainsford of New York, recently, when noting one 
result of this deplorable social condition in our great metropolis : — 

The children of the poor districts are almost condemned from their 
birth. All that is pure and chaste and pretty is rubbed away by the 


horrible pressure of tenement-house existence. Wild boys have a fol- 
lowing of other boys whom they lead. Wild girls lead other girls into 
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wildness. They have a precocity that is astounding, and must inevi- 
tably produce eyil results. Nevertheless the Christian community has 
gone on and smiled, and left it there. 

Now, what we need to-day, nay, what must come if our civili- 
ation is to escape the wreck of every intellectual civilization 

hich has preceded it, is the introduction of a broad, comprehen- 
sive system of ethics which, beginning at the-kiadergarten, shall 
extend througithesgmiversity, shaping or moulding character 
along the highest moral lines; an education_im T 
thought will be so ee as 
ba 1 the moral vision as a [6 @ sore is repellent to 
he eye. The child must be taught to abhor impurity; taught 
that the body is the temple of the soul; a place sacred to that 
which is pure, fragrant, uphftirg>and ennobling. It is absurd to 
claim, as some t e, that the moral faculties cannot be 


developed .by_proper_e . The development of .courage 
among the Spartans by a thorough system of education, from the 
time the child began to note objects till he was ready to enter the 


army, produced the most intrepid people of ancient times. The 
Spartan children, we are told, soon ta vay Peypee 
The daily press bears eloquent testimony to the susceptibility of 
the child brain to impressions by education in the frequently 
recurring announcements of outhtal adesperadoes, child robbers 
and runaways, who have set Gut -tetermined to become highway- 
men. In a large number of cases, the reports indicate that these 
children’s home influences have been at least negatively good, 
but that they have imbibed dime-novel literature until the plastic 
brains have been shaped after the fashion of the vicious heroes 
depicted. Indeed, to all observant investigators, no fact con- 
nected with childhood is more manifest than the pliability of the 
child mind. When there are no home or other influences acting 
to counteract the effect, the child brain yields to moral or im- 
moral instruction as the clay in the hands of the sculptor. 
Another objection urged against attempts to secure ethical 
culture is the claim that it is impontiiia.to_ separate dogmatic 
theology from ethics, and yet nothing is more easily disproved; 
indeed, were it not that this thought clings to the human mind 
like all heirlooms of accumulated ages, it would have no force 
with a thinking person to-day; but space prevents me from dis- 
cussing at length this phase of the question. I will, however, 
give the views of Mr. W. S,Lilly-an eminent Roman Cafholic 
essayist, reinforced by a quotation from Suarez, another most 
distinguished Roman authority. I do this because the Catholic 
Church is regarded as asserting most persistently that ethics 
cannot be divorced from theology. Says Mr. W. S. Lilly: —* 





* “Ethics of Marriage,” Forum, January, 1890. 
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The ethics of Christianity are not, as Mr. John Morley somewhere 
calls them, ‘‘a mere appendage to a set of theological mysteries.”” They 
are independent of those mysteries, and would subsist to all eternity 
though Christianity and all other religions were swept into oblivion. 
The moral law is ascertained, not from the announcements of prophets, 
apostles, evangelists, but from a natural and permanent revelation of the 
reason. ‘ Natural reason,’’ says Suarez, in his ip treatise, ‘‘ De Leg- 
ibus,” “indicates what is in itself good or bad for men” ; or, as else- 
where in the same work, he expresses it: ‘‘ Natural reason indicates 
what is good or bad for a rational creature.’’ The great fundamental 
truths of ethics-are necessary, like the great fundamental truths of math- 


ematics. They do not proceed from the_arbitrary will of God. They are 
unchangeable, even by the fiat of the Omni 5 precepts of 
Christianity do i ity from the Christian religion. 


They are not a corollary from its theological creed. It is a mere matter 
of fact, patent to every one who will look into his Bible, that Jesus 
Christ and his apostles left no code of ethics. The gospels and epistles 
do not yield even the elements of such acode. Certain it is that when, 
in the expanding Christian society, the need arose for an ethjcal synthe- 
sis, recourse was had to the inexhaustible fountains of wisdom opened 
by the Hellenic mind; to those — 


* Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools, 
Of academics, old and new; with those 
Surnamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 


The clearness, the precision of psychological analysis, which dis- 
tinguish the ethics of the Catholic schools are due more to Aristotle and 
Plato, than to Hebrew prophets or Christian apostles. 


So much for eminent Roman Catholic authority upon the 
claim that ethics cannot be taught apart from dogmatic theology. 
History and example prove nothing more clearly than that the 
plastic brain of childhood readily yields to impressions for good 
or evil, which stamp life throughout all after years; while as we 
have already seen, some of the most eminent authorities in the 
Roman Church bear witness to what all unbiased minds who 
have thought deeply and read, much have long held; namely, 
that ethics are not dependent on theology. Do not understand 
me as assailing any church or creed: I only maintain that popular- 
education can and should develop character instead of bestowing 

on the one hand or inculcating the 
dogmas of any special religion on the other. The @dlcation of 
the future mus as t. It must 
centre all the energies on making a broad, liberal, tolerant, jus- 


tice-loving, pure, and inherently honest manhood and woman- 
hood. Intellectual training, industrial and physical dev ent 
will fit in the Perfsetcednextional arch, b reat culture must ie 


on which an enduring civilization 1s built. e 





must bring forth a new manhood and womanhood in which the 
most divine thoughts which have emanated from the noblest of 
earth’s prophets, seers, and poets will exert an all-controlling 
influence. Could we have such teaching for a few generations, 
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we would have a transformed civilization ; fori e few 
chosen souls, the multitude would walk upon the royal road of 
light, — the luminous pathway of true spirituality. The millions 
would learn the mysteries OF the ages which reveal true happi- 
ness because the higher faculties would have been from infancy 
developed. The bie, Se the soul, which look toward the 
throne of life, would no [6 arkened, and humanity by 
seeing this higher light would be lifted froma plane where selfish- 
ness and cunning, sensualism, and the supremacy of animal in- 
stincts exert a major influence to an altitude over which the 
spiritual would transcend baser and brutal impulses; an altitude 
where good would overcome evil as naturally as sunshine over- 
powers or dispels darkness; an altitude where the million might 
gain the vantage-ground from which the luminous few of all ages 
have voiced divine truth; where the ideal which haunts the soul 
of every noble life could be realized. 
WHAT OF THE I believe that humanity will some day 
FUTURE OF reach this altitude. The persistency ex- 
OUR RACE? hibited by the divine ideal of love, justice, 
and fraternity in the hearts of men foreshadows the ultimate 
realization of the age-long dream. The trend of life is toward this 
goal, and it is the only justification for creation. But whether 
it shall come in the near future or whether successive nights and 
cloud-canopied days are to intervene, depends largely upon the 
present generation. The human mind to-day is in a wonderfully 
receptive state. If those who have caught glimpses of the 
luminous dawn persist in teaching the truth; if they prove true 
to the highest impulses of their nature, the light that now streaks 
the east will not be overcast with clouds. 

In saying this I am not unmindful of the giant wrongs of our 
time. I behold the possibilities ee meee en nee the 
outrages of the present. Nor wo inify the evils that are 
to be overcome, or exalt our present-day civilization beyond its 
merits. On the other hand I am every hour reminded of the 
herculean task before us. I see Christians in Tennessee perse- 
cuting Christians with the ferocity of wild beasts; and, like Paul 
of old, they imagine they are doing God’s will. 

I see the ideal of manhood and happiness in the minds of our 
university young men so low that hundreds from our most ortho- 
dox and conservative universities imagine they commit no great 
moral crime when they debase the divine within them by nights of 
bacchanalian revelry which recalls Greece in her most voluptuous 
era. I see millionnaires who desire the practical subjugation of 
the workman, complacently witnessing the starvation and untold 
misery of those who have angered them by showing resistance to 
their autocratic wishes. I noticed with aching heart that Thanks- 
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giving at Homestead, Penn., the past year was a grim mockery. 
I witnessed through the eyes of one who was on the scene the 
heart-rending picture of this day of family reunions and rejoicings 
as it passed in the little Pennsylvania city. There it was observed 
that scarcely any one answered the call of the church bells. The 
half-starved victims of man’s cupidity declared that they had 
nothing to be thankful for; that instead of turkey they had 
hunger. Indeed, the terrible description as given by a writer in 
a great New York daily belongs here, as revealing a glimpse of 
the shadows which surround us while we seek to weigh the good 
and evil of to-day and note the prospects of the future. Said 
this metropolitan journal : — 


While the majority of the citizens of the United States were sitting 
eongg glowing fires, the Homesteaders were suffering for the want of 

res. 

One of the saddest sights was witnessed in a vacant lot on Fourth 
avenue. Around a slow fire of driftwood dragged from the river were a 
score of ill-clad children trying to keep warm. They were roasting 
potatoes, and; as one of them put it, ‘playing Thanksgiving.”’ They 
said they had no turkey at their homes, and were glad to get even pota- 
toes. Long before the vegetables were cooked the children fought for 
and devoured them. They were the children of the strikers living on 
Shanty Hill. 

In addition to not having enough to eat, the people are poorly clad. 
Unless they secure better clothing many will contract diseases this 
winter which will soon result in their deaths. J. W. Grimes, who lives 
on Shanty Hill, came to the door, in response to a rap,,in a pair of rubber 
shoes tied to his feet with strings. He said they had boon thrown away 
by another striker. In the absence of something better Grimes sewed 
them together the best he could. Mrs. Grimes is sick unto death 
through trying to support the family by washing while her husband 
was on strike. Mr. Grimes was busy at the washtub to-day. As he 
slopped the water over on the floor, he said he had no cause to give 
thanks to anybody. 

William Harkins’ family is also on the verge of starvation. Patrick 
Sweeney slammed the door when asked what he had to give thanks for. 
William Davis, of Fourteenth Street, said if this was Thanksgiving he 
did not want to see another like it. 


Moreover, I see in all directions the merciless tread of the 
beast over the finest and fairest flowers of life, and yet over and 
above this turbid sea of passion and brutality I can see an 
unmistakable gleam of the coming day. I believe most pro- 
foundly that the time will come which shall witness, as Victor 
Hugo puts it, “The end of prostitution for woman, the end of 
starvation for man; the end of night for the child, the age of 
brotherhood, concord, and dawn.” But this can only come after 
successive generations, in which the highest elements in man’s 
nature have been rounded and developed by a rational system of 
ethical culture — by character building which shall comprehend in 
their broadest significance Liberty, Justice, and Fraternity. 

ilies 


a 








BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


For each generation since human thought first learned to formulate 
itself, and the Father of Philosophy, the ‘‘ Master of them that know,” 
shaped a mould for the vague, uncertain conceptions of men, hardly one 
has dared speak to the full its own conviction. Six thousand recorded 
years of struggle toward truth, six million it may be of unrecorded, and 
truth seeker and truth speaker alike have found themselves on the scaf- 
fold with the jeering lips and mocking eyes of the faithful and unques- 
tioning, their last tangible impression of the summary of truth for this 
side of the veil. Yet as each body of each martyr to truth has helped to 
bridge the chasm for other men to cross, the process of generations has 
made the way plain, clearer, and clearer, till to-day ‘‘ a plain publie road” 
is open to whoever chooses to follow its course. Tangled thickets of 
criticism, sloughs of questions, deep bogs of strange systems, will-o-the- 
wisps, leading their followers strange dances over stranger ground, yet 
through them all the firm path has held its place, and patient travellefs 
have found the House Beautiful on the way and the Delectable Moun- 
tains and fair land of Beulah at the end. 

It is probably inherited tendency, the caution acquired from ages of 
timid attempts to speak the truth belonging to the time, yet keep pace 
with dominant elements of opposition and oppression, that has made 
even the thinker of to-day chary of expressing his personal belief. 
Agnosticism has been not only a fashion but almost a necessity since 
the first hint of personal conviction has meant sudden denunciation 
from opposing schools, and often from fellow-workers in the same lines. 
Spencer is responsible for the long pause of doubt that came to Ameri- 
can workers in this field, since his postulate of an absolute Unknowable 
came as a temporary sense of rest and assurance to the Puritan mind 
of New England, reacting sharply from curious familiarity of handling 
high things, the species of omniscience displayed by the Puritan theo- 
logian. From the subtleties of Jonathan Edwards, to an absolute 
Unknowable was a natural and inevitable transition, and thus, whatever 
faith may have grown in the mind of the philosophic thinker, it has 
seemed to him well to dwell in generalities, and simply re-state the old 
formulas of such system as he elected for his own. 

Materialism, agnosticism, blank scepticism, have ruled the develop- 





* “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy:” An essay in the form of lectures, by Josiah 
Royce, Ph. D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College University. Pp. xv., 51s. 
$2.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ment of nineteenth-century thought, in which at the same time strange 
faiths, held unquestionably by myriads, have sprung up, and credulity 
has mustered a mighty army that no man can number, marching blindly 
into unknown regions, profoundly ignorant of any charts the past had 
made, profoundly distrustful of all thought but their own. 

Evolution, in the meantime, has quietly done its appointed work: 
underlying forces have wrought together, vistas have opened, and the 
thousand ways trodden by human feet have in the end merged into 
one. Philosophy has shown its real face, not as mere juggling with 
abstract terms, but the summary of human life itself, and no man 
of our day has demonstrated this condition so nobly and so thor- 
oughly as Professor Royce in this latest contribution to modern 
philosophy. ‘We have faith in life,’ he says; “‘we want reflectively 
to estimate this faith. A positive philosophy is an effort to express, 
and by criticism to establish, the presuppositions of the age which it 
reflects upon.” ‘ 

Naturally, then, Professor Royce places himself under the head of con- 
structive idealists. Keen critic as he is —his most forcible assertions of 
faith showing what doubt has preceded final acceptance -— one finds in 
his noble, fluent handling of systems and of men the benignant quality 
of unfailing insight and unfailing sympathy. 

Arbitrariness in our interpretations of things is the curse of immature idealism ; but 
mature idealism will certainly find out how to return to an order as fixed and supreme 
as was Spinoza’s substance. The outer world is indeed show, but no illusion; and our 
life has an organic fixity, a lawful completeness about it, such as every philosophy 
longs for. Why we are bound by our inner nature to see this world of sense facts, we 
surely can never say, until we shall have first learned what sense facts we are bound 
to see. This only science can teach us. 

Beginning with this clearly defined purpose of marrying science te 
philosophy, he gives in detail the essential nature of the union, with its 
inevitableness as the solution of all doubt and uncertainty since time 
began. To this end he traces the development of the doctrine of ideal- 
ism, from the seventeenth century down to our own day, dividing it inte 
three periods. The seventeenth century gives naturalism succeeded in the 
next by a return to the study of man’s soul and its deepest life. Locke 
leads here, and in Kant, with his ‘Critique of Pure Reason,” it culmi- 
nates, his work being succeeded by half a century of speculation. Third 
and last comes the revival of to-day, and a new and more vital outlook 
for philosophical activities of every description. 

In the handling of the three centuries, both historical and analytic, 
we find in the summaries of each thinker’s life and work the same deep 
comprehension of his ideal and the most sympathetic presentation of 
every phase of the problems each man sought to make clear. No one 
has brought out so clearly the personal equation that determined their 
possibilities as teachers, and nowhere is this more perfectly and charn- 
ingly done than in the essay on Schopenhauer, whose thought, alien as 
at many points it is to his own conception, he renders with marvellous 
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appreciation of its underlying reverence, and the debt which his pes- 
simism has made it hard for us to acknowledge. 

The final lectures, following upon this invaluable description of the 
tracing of the continuity of thought, take up the ‘‘ Outer World and 
its Paradox’’; the “Inner World and its Meaning’; the ‘* World of 
Description and the World of Appreciation”; ending with “* Optimism, 
Pessimism, and the Moral Order,” the final chapter touching upon our 
religious weaknesses, the complications of the problem of evil in the 
world, and the eternal peace and certainty that are at the heart of life. 
To him the whole system of the universe and of natural forces is a world 
of ideas, absolutely existent, whether finite consciousness be aware or 
no, the expression of the mind of God and thus of our own share in that 
mind, since for to-day, as for all time, it is forever true. In Him we live 
and move and have our being. No nobler contribution to spiritual phil- 
osophy has appeared in any recent time. Its pages soothe and quiet 
even when most stimulating, and the reader turns again and again to 
passages inspiring and strengthening beyond the word of any man who 
has in our own day handled a theme counted thus far the property of 
metaphysicians alone. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN.* 


Two schools at present contend over the work of Jane Austen: the 
realists, who claim her as their own and the mother of the modern 
movement of which Zola is the apostle of to-day; the other, no less 
insistent, while admitting her minute adherence to fact, believe that all 
was transformed and transfused in that gentle alembic of a mind that 
while noting every defect, saw no less clearly the humor, and pathos, and 
power underlying all human life, and thus handed down to us the truest 
’ image of English society of a century ago. In the meantime, while both 
sides pause at moments to wail over the decadence of literary taste, and 
the ascendency of books in no wise to be called literature, a decade has 
seen ten editions of her novels; and her place, long ignored and even 
forgotten, is once more assured, this time, we may believe, as final and 
authoritative. 

Latest of these many editions, edited by a hand as skilled and gentle 
as her own, that of Susan Coolidge, comes an edition English in its clear 
page and perfect type, but with that daintiness of finish which has given 
the American book place side by side with the best ,work of French 
presses. ‘Two portraits accompany the edition: one of Sane Austen as a 
child of fourteen, a simple, unconscious face, in which both sweetness 
and humor are plainly to be seen; the other taken in her early woman- 


*Letters of Jane Austen. Selected from the compilation of her great-nephew, 
Edward, Lord Bradbourne. By Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. 

Lady Susan. The Watsons. By Jane Austen, with a Memoir by her nephew, B. E. 
Watson Leigh. 

Jane Austen’s Novels. Twelve 16mo vols., each $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Pab- 
lishers. Boston, 1892. 
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heod, a gleam of satire quite discernible, but the kindliness in no wise 
impaired. At the same time an edition de Luxe, printed on laid paper 
and limited to two hundred and fifty copies in 8vo, is issued simulta- 
neously with the smaller one. Both are among the best examples of 
American presswork, and either is a charmed possession, to which in 
the fever and fret of modern living, one may turn as to quiet meadows 
and soft-flowing streams, by which one strolls at will, content with 
every phase of the changing landscape and certain of rest and refresh- 
ment. A set of these volumes is a necessity, for there is clarifying 
power in this limpid style, and the lover of the little books must of 
necessity come to better judgment of all books. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 


THE Woman Wuo Stroop BETWEEN.* 


Radically unconventional is this new story by Minnie Gilmore. By 
many it will be considered morbid. To me it is a remarkable work of 
fiction. There is something colossal about it which more than once sug- 
gests the writings of Victor Hugo. Its greatness lies in what it suggests 
—the types which probably the author herself created unconsciously. 
The story might be called ‘‘ The Confession of a Murderer,” or ‘* The 
Story of a Maniac.” It opens in the prison cell of the condemned. 

The murderer, Von Vost by name, recites to those who gather around 
him the story of his life. He was born of a German father and an Irish 
mother. His father was an anarchist, whom long brooding over unjust 
social conditions and long indulgence in rum had made moody, saturnine, 
and desperate in character. The mother was a devoted Roman Catholic. 
The chik early imbibed his father’s ideas, and learned to regard the rich 
as the incarnation of crime; the poor as the incarnation of crushed virtue. 
Asis always the case with extremists, he saw with exaggerated vision. 
His views of the Republic are evinced in the following words :— 

The Republic? Faugh! Under the humble name the crown of Gold, the throne of 
Power, the monarch of Monopoly, masquerade like kings in the cloaks of peasants. 
Under the stars and stripes, as under the crown and sceptre, it is the great against the 
small, the strong against the weak, the high against the lowly, the rich against the 
poor! ‘“ You are my slave!” cries Wealth to poverty. ‘ Serve in silence.” 

God help the slave in service or rebellion! The slave who serves is suffered to exist, 
not to live as a man, mind; but to exist, physically, with other brute beasts of 
burden. The slave who rebels is lashed for life to the whipping-post. Upon the hope 
of the young, the despair of the old, the naked heart of man, the soft, white breast of 
the woman, the knout falls alike. Its open wounds, its unhealed scars, you may see in 

_ every slumand tenement and brothel. “ Drink is the cause!” cry the moralists. They 
He. Drink is the effect. Where rum is the gate through which the poor pass to hell, 
despair is the road that has led to it. 

Yon Vost becomes charged with the ideas which are to-day taking 
shape in every centre of civilization on the globe — the bitter discontent of 
the crushed poor, now smouldering, but which may break out to-morrow, 


* “The Woman Who Stood Between.” By Minnie Gilmore. Cloth, pp. 166; price, 
$1. Published by Lovell, Coryell & Co., New York. 
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in revolt. The injustice suffered by the many, the pinching poverty 
endured by the millions, burn into his soul! His brain takes fire! In the 
delirium of mental exaltation he writes a work on social problems and 
justice which is at once recognized as a masterpiece of genius. He had 
written for three days without stopping. When he finished he found 
the daughter of his landlady, poor, uncouth, awkward “ Nan,” had pre- 
pared food for him. He ate and fell asleep. Nan watches over him; 
she loves him blindly in her simple way. He steps from his high pedes- 
tal of a champion of justice to wallow in sensuality. Without love he 
obeys the brute instincts of passion. Nan is his victim. 

A great publisher accepts his manuscript and offers him wine in an 
exquisite goblet. He dashes the wine on the flour, and rushes from the 
temptation offered to come into the charmed circle. He goes to his 
attic and prepares to leave. Nan’s mother confronts him and demands 
that he marry her daughter. He promises to do so. The girl wantsa 
decent dress. He crowds a roll of bills into her hands, tells her to get 
her clothes, while he procures a license. At that moment he is sincere; 
but he soon changes his mind and deserts poor Nan. 

Later in the story remorse seizes him. He seeks the betrayed girl far 
and near, but all to no purpose. Then in her he sees the type of the 
very class he had claimed to champion. At that time he declares:— 

She was not to me simply Nan the girl, the woman; but rather the human feminine 
embodiment of the piteous cause to which my life was consecrated. She was poverty, 
she was ignorance, she was helplessness, she was slavery. She was, in short, the incar- 
nate sacrifice, martyr, victim of evil social conditions, the living holocaust of shameful 
social forces. 

Passing from this episode over a series of adventures and accidents, 
we at last see him famous. His work has made him great. He has 
yielded to the spell of popular applause. He has become drunk with flat- 
tery. Wined and dined by the rich, he no longer thinks of his mission 
or of the poor. Ata fashionable ball, the young lady who is the love of 
his truest friend, thus remonstrates with him:— 


You were 2 great man when you wrote your book. You are, now — what? 
I watched you from afar, with lifted eyes, while your path soared above me. Now rt 
has sunk to my low level. Therefore I speak. The poor had a champion, the power- 
less a protector, the wronged a defender and avenger. Where is he? What will they 
do without him? Wealth and power have taken allelse fromthem. Shall they be left 
not even him? He eats off gold,and drinks from jewelled goblets, while the poor man 
drains the death-draught of the rum-shop’s poison, and the child sucks dry its starving 
mother’s breast. He rolls by in sumptuous carriages, while the wheels grind the help- 
less cripple, and the blooded steeds trample the aged under their cruel feet. He 
dreams on soft down pillows, while the homeless faint on the street stones, and the 
sick toss and shriek with anguish on their death beds of rags and straw. He walks in 
fine attire, while the daughters of the poor go naked ; shameless, because shame-steeped 
from pauper cradle to Magdalen grave. He basks in the smiles of fair women, while 
the shop girl is lured to her ruin, and the girl of the street leaps, cursing, into the 
river’s grave. He drains his cup of pleasure. Its lees — what are they? A death bed 
prefiguring hell’s worst torments, flaming with God’s just vengeance, haunted by 
demon-spectres, ringing with the everlasting curses of lost souls he might have 
saved! 
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This terrible arraignment awakens his sleeping dream of social eman- 
«<ipation. He breaks into a torrent of words, loses consciousness, and is 
only recalled by hearing a voice in his soul utter words his mother once 
used, “‘ Hate loses causes; love wins them.’’ This gives his frenzied 
‘brain a new theme. He turns to the amazed assemblage of the 
pampered rich, crying 4mong other things: — 

Love, and wed in honorable marriage the daughters of the poor! Love, not the gen- 
tlemen, but the men of the world, the toilers. Into their toil-stained palms put your 
white hands. Lay your fair heads on their rugged bosoms. Let their strong, rough 
arms close round you like knight’s steel shields. Be their sweethearts first, and their 
wives after. Be mothers to a new, heroic race! The human race is degenerating, for 
the lack of a new graft on it. The sap of the old stock dwindles, and ebbs to lees and 
dregs. Should the masses wake to their need, they will pounce like wolves on the 
«lasses, draining the blood of the gentlemen, feasting in brutish fury on the ladies’ 
white breasts and limbs. Already wolf-teeth are gnashing. While time is yours, use it 
wisely. Turn the wolves into lambs. The time for words and preaching is over; the 
time for deed and practice come. But a man cannot start the ball singly; a woman 
must nerve hishand. I stand forth, I, the son of a toiler, and challenge you rich, fair 
ladies, challenge you hand and heart. If there be one noble woman among you, let her 
come forth here, now, before you all, and place her hand in mine. Man alone, I lose 
my cause. Man and woman, we shall win.it. It is the cause of Christ, the cause of the 
human, the cause of the poor and oppressed, of the suffering and the sinning. Who 
hall be the woman to espouse and win it? Who? Who? 


At the close of his impassioned speech, the fair young woman who 
had aroused him placed her hand in his, to the horror of all present; 
while the lover of the maiden and friend of the social enthusiast cried, 


“** Mary!” in tones of indescribable anguish as he staggered away. In 
Mary we have an incarnation of the highest human philosophy and 
philanthropy. During the days that followed, Mary labored without 
«easing for the world’s miserables. 


She knew no thought either of love or lover. Her unawakened heart was with the 
wick and poor. Day after day we trod the slums together. She saw the suffering, 
dlinded to the sin. Her calm gaze met the leer of vice, and shamed it; she called the 
Magdalen sister, and hushed vile curses with pure prayers. She saw in each man, 
Christ, in each woman, Mary. In the little children I think that she saw both. In 
«scenes of hell she saw the road to heaven; and where she lingered, heaven, indeed, 
came near. 

At length the man’s nature rises above the lofty principles he had 
espoused; the hero insists on the marriage; the woman at last agrees, 
but day by day grows pale and wan. She realizes that it will be a union 
without love, and to a high-minded woman nothing can be so revolting. 
She had given herself for the triumph of an impersonal principle 
— the cause of justice for the needy; she had not given her heart to the 
man who seemed to embody the ideal of social regeneration; and as her 
wedding day approached, the woman recoiled. The night before the 
marriage, Mary shrinks from the passionate embrace of her lover, and 
finally declares that she will not wed him. The scenes here described 
are highly dramatic; the climax is reached in the lover murdering this 
incarnation of light, and himself being overpowered and sentenced to 
death by law. 
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Viewed simply as a story, ‘‘The Woman Who Stood Between” is a 
weird, and somewhat morbid study of the working of the human 
brain in sanity and in insanity, with vivid and lifelike pictures of 
social conditions as found to-day. But when looked at as dealing in 
types, it takes on new interest, and there is something colossal and fas- 
cinating in the work. As I read this book, I saw most persistently in 
Ortho Von Vost the incarnation of the great, angry, crushed, discon- 
tented, enraged, but subjugated mob; the multitude in misery under the 
lash of oppression and injustice; the possible monster; the mob of Paris 
a century ago! In Nan I saw womanhood in the slums—the great 
patient, burden-bearing army of womankind in poverty’s realm, whose 
lot is more pitiful than the beast of the field. In the vivid glimpse of 
the banquet and ball I caught a peep of the gay world of the frivolous, 
which might well type the court of Louis XV. In Mary I saw a 
perfect incarnation of the humane philosophers, the noble dreamers and 
encyclopedists who a century ago so powerfully aided the overthrow of 
the royalty of France by their teachings, writings, and work for human 
brotherhood. Inthe union of Ortho Von Vost and Mary in the story 
I again note the union of the pure and the noble of the higher sphere 
of life with the noble and the BRUTAL of the gutter; and in the death of 
Mary we see the triumph of the aroused anima] over the spirit of human- 
ity and fraternity, as vividly witnessed in the Reign of Terror. Marvel- 
lously are these conditions typed, and yet I doubt whether the author 
realized this as she wrote. What has occurred in France may occur in 
America. Already unjust social conditions are bearing upon a people 
who will bear far less than the French people bore, and it is possible 
that this story may yet prove to be prophetic. It is the duty of all to 
seek to avert such a possible calamity, not, however, by prophesying 
smooth things, but by battling for justice for all; for only by the speedy 
triumph of justice can a cataclysm be averted. B. O. FLOWER. 


BARBARA DERING.* 


It always affords me great pleasure to note decided progress made by 
young writers, especially when their works bear the unmistakable stamp 
of genius. This pleasure is never so keen as when the progress made 
relates to an improvement in the atmosphere of the work, for all books 
have their atmosphere, and it is owing to this fact that literature is so 
potential for good or evil. Doubtless thousands who read ‘‘ The Quick or 
the Dead” experienced keen regret before closing that story, because 
the work indicated genius; the author evinced extraordinary power, 
and with life before her she seemed to hold the prophecy of a remarka- 
ble future potential for good or evil, while the atmosphere of the work 
was not healthy. On the contrary, it was calculated to do harm to cer- 
tain sensitive imaginations. Like many of Byron’s poems, the evil was 


* “ Barbara Dering.” A Sequel to “The Quick or the Dead.” By Amelie Rives, 
Cloth (blue and silver), pp. 286. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 1893. 
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all the more dangerous because clothed for the most part in excellent 
language, and evincing, as I have said before, more than ordinary power. 
Hence it is with sincere pleasure after reading Amelie. Rives’ last work, 
‘* Barbara Dering,” a sequel to ‘‘ The Quick or the Dead,” that I note 
remarkable progress made in the ethical bearing of the story, without 
any diminution in literary merit. ‘‘ Barbara Dering” is in no sense 
an unhealthy novel; on the contrary, it contains much that is inspir- 
ing and uplifting. The story opens’ with the return of Dering, two 
years after his departure, at the close of ‘‘The Quick or the Dead.” 
He has travelled much and sought to banish Barbara’s haunting eyes in 
scenes of gayety. He has failed, and failing has returned. Barbara 
feels the old-time struggle; she is fascinated, and yet she fears. There 
is the age-long dual struggle; at last the heart triumphs. She marries 
Dering, only to find that while she worshiped the soul in her lover, 
he worshiped her physical body. It was the physically enchanting 
woman which held Dering in thrall, and again Barbara experiences the 
old heart yearning for a nobler and purer love. Ah, how many Barbara 
Derings there are in the world to-day! How many millions of women 
hunger for that pure soul love which elevates and refines, and who 
search in vain for the same high thinking and feeling in their husbands. 
Barbara also types the modern woman, who is no longer satisfied with 
the shell of church forms, rites, and ordinances. She demands what 
tens of thousands of our best women demand — that religion shines forth 
in life. In conversation with the Episcopalian bishop who had refused to 
give hope to a dying girl who had not and could not accept the tenets of 
the Church, Barbara remonstrates, and in a word expresses her belief : 
‘Tf you believe in the words of Christ and try to do his will and love 
his beautiful personality, you believe in him far more worthily than any 
orthodox Christian who accepts every historical detail relating to his 
appearance among men, and yet hardens his heart to his fellows.” 
Dering, as here described, is representative of a large class of men 
who regard their wives as personal property; who expect a wife to sub- 
ordinate her individuality and her heart promptings to the dictates of 
her husband; and around such a struggle, as tens of thousands of women 
are to-day undergoing, the chief interest of the book lies. The wife with 
a sick baby is called upon to choose between leaving the child and going 
on a pleasure trip to please a whim of her husband, or-gause a rupture. 
The voice of duty is greater than the threats of Dering The mother’s 
heart prevails. This struggle is admirably described. The story ends 
with the return of Dering from his wayward journeyings; the man’s 
better nature is represented as asserting itself, and he bears with him 
noble resolutions to build club-houses for working girls, and in so far as 
possible to atone for a wasted past. This is, however, to me the weakest 
part of the book; it savors too much of the old-time death-bed repent- 
ance, and from the impression one receives of Dering he will be slow to 
place much faith in the execution of his resolution or the permanency of 
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his good behavior. There is, as I have before said, much high thinking 
in this story, and the atmosphere of the novel is pure and healthful. It 
is told in an admirable manner; so charmingly realistic is the style that 
one feels that much might be taken from notes made in the diary of an 
aspiring woman. ~ B. O. FLOWER. 


SOME IMPORTANT WORKS FOR LIBRARIES AND HOMES. 


Chicago bids fair to become one of the great publishing centres of 
the New World: indeed, I should not be surprised if in the course of one 
or two generations the wonderful Prairie City should stand at the head 
of the publishing centres of the republic. There is a push and pluck in 
Chicago not found in the Eastern cities; and what is more, there is more 
of that indomitable faith in success which makes success certain in 
the West than is found in the more conservative East. A short time 
since I had occasion to notice the rise and remarkable growth of the 
publishing firm of F. J. Schulte & Co. of Chicago. I now wish to say 
a word in regard to a few of the admirable works recently brought 
out by the publishing house of Charles H. Serge] & Co., another com- 
paratively new Chicago firm. Among the notable volumes being pub- 
lished by this company are many books which should be found in all 
well-ordered libraries, as, for example, the superb series of histories of 
the Latin-American republics. 


THE HISTORY OF PERU.* 


I have before me the first volume of this series. It treats of Peru, 
and is from the scholarly pen of Clements R. Markham, F.R.5., F. A.S., 
author of ‘‘Cuzco and Lima,” “ Peru and India,”’ etc. This history 
contains between five and six hundred pages, printed in large, clear type, 
on fine paper, admirably illustrated. It is a work of far more than 
ordinary interest, and is written in a most engaging style. The first 
chapters deal with the wonderful civilization which preceded the Incas’ 
rule, and of which we know little beyond vague traditions and the 
unique carving on great stones still in a reasonable state of preservation. 
A mummy found in 1874 speaks of the advancement of a civilization 
hoary with age, but so remote that no one as yet can even estimate 
approximately the date when it flourished. Of this mummy our author 
thus speaks: — 

The most ancient human vestige that has been found in Peru is the mummy which 
was dug up in the province of Tarapaca, in the year 1874. It was beneath the volcanic 
formation called chuco, which is itself of vast antiquity. With the body there were 
cotton twine, a woven bag, and some cobs of maize. Indeed, the perfection to which 
the cultivation of maize and potatoes had been brought by the Peruvians, and their 
domestication of the llama and alpaca are convincing proofs of the remote antiquity 
of their civilization. De Candolle tells us that maize is unknown in a wild state and 
many centuries must have elapsed before the natives of the Andes could have produced 


numerous cultivated varieties of maize and potatoes, and have completely domesticated 
their bea&t of burden and their fleece-bearing alpaca. 
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The chapters on the Incas are very interesting, especially that portion 
descriptive of the socialistic government of that strange and powerful 
people. As socialism is being so widely discussed at the present time, a 
brief extract from this history bearing on the socialism of the Incas will 
be interesting to our readers, and will also illustrate Mr. Markham’s 
style as a writer: — 


In many respects Peru under the Incas resembled the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. . . . 
Punishments for crimes were severe and inexorably inflicted. Not a spot of cultivable 
land was neglected. Towns and villages were built on rocky hills, cemeteries were in 
deserts or in the sides of barren cliffs, in order that no land might be wasted. Dry 
wastes were irrigated, and terraces were constructed, sometimes a hundred deep by 
the sides of mountains. The results were commensurate with the thought and skill 
expended. . . . Provision was made to supply all classes of the people with everything 
they required that was not produced by themselves, through a system of colonies or 
mitimaes. Inhabitants of a populous district were removed to a less crowded one, the 
comfort of all classes was promoted by exchange of products, waste places were made 
fertile, and political objects were also secured. . . . Under the Inca system all who 
could work were obliged to work, all lived in comfort, and there was ample provision 
for the aged, for young and children, and for the sick. Tilers of the ground and shep- 
herds received the share of produce called Huaccha, and the surplus went to the 
mitimaes in exchange for other products. All other workers were maintained from 
the share called Inca, including the sovereign and his officers, and the army... . So 
perfect was the Inca organization that it continmueil to work efficiently, and “almost 
mechanically, for some time after the guiding heads had been struck down. The 
Spanish conquerors found that when they marched through the districts, sacking 
houses and destroying growing crops, the local officers kept a careful record of the 
injury done. The accounts were then examined and checked, and if one district had 
lost more than another, those that had suffered less made up part of the difference, so 
that the burden might be shared equally by all. Under such a system there could be 
no want, for thought was taken for the nourishment and comfort of every creature. 
There was hard work, while provision was made, not only for rest, but also for recre- 
ation. The dreams of socialists were made a reality in the system which grew up and 
flourished under the rule of the Incas. 


This book is a standard volume which will richly repay a careful 
perusal by thinking people, and merits a place in all carefully selected 
libraries. 

THE MARTYRDOMS OF LITERATURE.t 

Another work for the libraries of thoughtful persons, which this firm 
has recently published, is Robert H. Vickers’ ‘“‘ Martyrdoms of Liter- 
ature,” containing over four hundred and fifty pages, and vividly por- 
traying the destruction of the world’s treasures of literature in every 
age, clime, and time of which we have any record. On reading this 
work, which displays immense research, one is constantly impressed 
with the loss sustained by humanity in the destruction of the wisest 
thought of the ages. With the author we traverse the world, pausing at 
the funeral piles and graveyards of literature in Egypt, Persia, China, 
India, Greece, Rome, Constantinople, England, Sweden, in sunny Spain, 
and in Bagdad, in France and other countries. We even cross the At- 
lantic; and in Peru, Brazil, and other lands of the New World we note 
the destruction of man’s noblest brain children. Such martyrdom as 
the past has witnessed, thanks to Gutenburg, will never again be possi- 
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ble. Great libraries may be destroyed,— and indeed with the recent 
progress in destructive explosives it is by no means improbable that the 
future may witness the complete annihilation of some of our noblest 
libraries, — but the world’s best treasures are no longer confined to a 
single receptacle. ‘‘ The Martyrdoms of Literature’’ is a work which 
all well-informed people ought to possess for reference, even if the stress 
of business prevents a careful perusal. 


SOME TYPICAL WORKS OF FICTION. 


These are only two of a number of equally important serious works 
being brought out by Messrs. Sergel & Co. They, however, by no means 
confine themselves to serious literature. They have published a large 
number of admirable works of fiction, embracing some of the most 
finished writings of conservative scholars, and the most vital and purpose- 
ful stories of to-day by Americans who are impelled to write in order to 
make men happier, and to awaken a nation’s sleeping conscience. Among 
this latter class may be mentioned Mr. C. C. Post’s two powerful novels, 
‘Driven from Sea to Sea” (already reviewed in THE ARENA), and his 
later story, ‘‘ Congressman Swanson.’’{ Of this latter work I have two 
criticisms to make: Itistoolong. The majority of readers who are inter- 
ested in soeial problems and purposeful fiction at the present day have 
little leisure, and therefore prefer short stories. This volume contains 
three hundred and fifty-eight pages. Some of the matter might have been 
left out without weakening the. work either as a story or as a teacher of 
the new social philosophy, which is based on justice for all the people. 
This I regard as the chief defect of the book, although those who place 
more stress on style than thought would find much to criticise. On the 
other hand the story as a story is interesting, clean, and morally uplift- 
ing; while as a popular educator along the highway of political progress, 
it is an imensely valuable contribution to the literature of the present. 

Mr. Post is a noble-souled man, whose sympathy goes out to the poor 
and oppressed, and whose keen intellect and brilliant powers are given 
to the service of those who to-day are in the valley of poverty, owing 
largely to class legislation and unjust laws enacted by the crafty few for 
the benefit of the few, and which are resulting in a commonwealth of 
poverty on the one hand, and an aristocracy of multi-millionnaires on 
the other. The closing chapter of the work contains a remarkably 
strong presentation of the financial policy advocated by the Farmers’ 
Alliance, which, while dealing a death-blow to the aristocracy of the 
bankers, would result in untold benefit to the toiling millions. It is a 
book I can recommend to all in sympathy with the cause of the indus- 
trial millions. 

In bold contrast to this purposeful novel comes, from the same house, 
a handsomely printed volume by Alfred De Musset, entitled “ The 
Confession of a Child of the Century.”§ From a purely artistic and con- 
ventional point of view this is an admirable work; from an ethical 
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standpoint, it is unwholesome, if not positively pernicious. It carries 
with it the baleful moral miasma of Paris. A young man of nineteen 
talks of mistresses as a virtuous man would speak of eating his noon-day 
meal, It matters not that all ends well; the atmosphere of the book is 
vicious; and while it will doubtless have a good sale and receive the 
encomiums of those who care only for “ art for art’s sake,” to my mind 
it is not a book t& waste time on, albeit it contains some passages of 
great beauty. I cannot forbear to say a word about the excellent work- 
manship displayed in the books which have come to my notice from the 
press of this house. In typography and binding they rank with the 
best Eastern houses. B. O. FLOWER. 


* “History of Peru.” By Clements R. Markham, C.B.,F.R.S. Richly illustrated, 
pp. 556; price, $2.50. Published by Charles H. Serge] & Co., Chicago. 


+ The “‘ Martyrdoms of Literature.” By Robert H. Vickers. Half leather, 8vo, pp. 
456 ; price, $3.50. Published by Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

+“ Congressman Swanson.” By C. C. Post, author of “ Driven from Sea to Sea.” 
12mo, pp. 358; price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. Charles H.Sergel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


§ “‘ The Confession of a Child of the Century.”” By Alfred De Musset. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, pp. 354; price, $1.50. Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Lorp TENNyYsON’s LAST VOLUME OF POEMS.* 


The recent death of Alfred Tennyson gives special interest to the little 


volume of poems which comprise the poet’s last creations. ‘‘ Akbar’s 
Dream” is the most important and suggestive poem in the work, and 
is peculiarly interesting as revealing how, during the latter days of his 
life, Tennyson’s mind turned to the larger hope and nobler faith which 
characterized the most advanced religious sentiment of our day and 
which has been so nobly voiced by the great Unitarian poets of America, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell, and the Quaker poet 
Whittier. The following interesting descriptive note accompanies 
‘*Akbar’s Dream ”’: — 

The great Mogul Emperor Akbar was born Oct. 14, 1542, and died 1605. At thirteen 
he succeeded his father, Humayun ; at eighteen he himself assumed the sole charge of 
government. His tolerance of religions and his abhorrence of religious persecution 
put our Tudors to shame. He invented a new eclectic religion by which he hoped io 
wnite all creeds, castes, and peoples; and his legislation was remarkable for vigor, 
justice, and humanity. 

In this poem are many lines of great beauty and which voice tle 
larger hope of the future. In speaking of the world’s great religions, 
Tennyson puts into the mouth of the great ruler these significant lines: 

There is light in all, 


And light, with more or less of shade, in all 
Man-modes of worship. 


Again he represents the noble, tolerant ruler as voicing his desire. 


*“ Akbar’s Dréam, The Death of none, and other Poems.” By Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. Cloth, pp. 114, price, $1.25. MacMillan & Co., New York. 
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To hunt the tiger of oppression out 

From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith 
Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 
And fill the hollows between wave and wave ; 
To nurse my children on the milk of Truth, 
And alchemize old hates into the gold 

Of Love, and make it current; and beat back 
The menacing poison cf intolerant priests. 

This larger hope, which illuminates almost every page of this volume, 
is also well voiced in the closing verse of his little poem ‘“ Faith."” We 
at the present time little imagine how great has been the influence 
of our popular poets of the past century in destroying the loveless 
and austere religious belief of other days. Our poets have been true 
prophets, and they have sung the new thought into millions of lives. 
This last volume of verses from Tennyson is luminous with the religion 
of to-morrow; the religion of love and universal peace; the religion 
which sees in God an all-loving and all-saving Father. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


THE YoutTH OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 


As I have often had occasion to write, I regard biography of prime 
importance in the education of the young. We are all largely what our 
environment makes us. The child who enjoys the companionship of the 
pure, the good, and the refined, and who has access to the best in litera- 
ture will as a rule become a useful member of society. The biography 
of important personages in the world’s annals gives an appetite for his- 
tory. This life of the boyhood of Frederick is written in a remarkably 
interesting manner. It gives an insight into the tempestuous days of 
his youth, so full of bitterness from a father’s almost insane dislike, 
which doubtless exerted a strong influence on Frederick in after years. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


CoLUMBUS: AN Epic PoEm.t 


Those who take delight in the literature of Columbus, which just now 
is so popular, especially if their taste leads them to enjoy poetry, will 
take genuine pleasure in the finished work of Professor Jefferson, which 
deals with the discovery of America in heroic verse. Iam not so enthu- 
siastic an admirer of Columbus as most persons, and my tastes lead 
me to enjoy prose in descriptive and historical literature; hence I cannot 
appreciate this work as keenly as many; yet a glance at its pages is 
sufficient to show that it is'a creation of much real merit. 

B. O. FLOWER. 

* “The Youth of Frederick the Great.” By Professor Ernest Lavisse. Translated 
from the French by Mary B. Coleman. Cloth, pp. 462; price, $2. Chicago, 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


t “Columbus: an Epic Poem.” By Professor Samuel Jefferson, F. R. A. 8., F. B. 8. 
Meth, illustrated, price, $1.25. Chicago, 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
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ENGLAND AND Its RULERS.* 


The present busy age welcomes all books which are critical and yet 
concise, for few, even among thoughtful people of our day, have time to 
keep up with the thought of the world and acquaint themselves with 
the past of nations unless their vocation be distinctly literary. In 
‘* England and Its Rulers’? we have a clear, concise, and admirably 
arranged work — a book for the busy man, and valuable for scholars and 
those in literary life. The arrangement is admirable, enabling the 
reader to immediately find any desired fact. The numerous tables also 
make it specially valuable for students and those whose time is limited. 
I imagine this volume will enjoy a large sale. It is a book needed in 
almost all private libraries. B. O. FLOWER. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE.T 


To Sir John Lubbock the English-speaking world owes a debt of 
gratitude for more than one charming work on educational and scientific 
topics. In the present volume, “The Beauties of Nature and the Won- 
ders of The World We Live In,” the author has succeeded in invest- 
ing popular science as it pertains to the subject in hand with the 
fascination of fiction. Every father should place this volume in his 
library. It is a charming book to be read aloud around the winter fire. 
Few writers succeed in making natural history and indeed scientific 
subjects more than interesting. In the hands of most authors they are 
intolerably dull to the general reader, and especially to children. Sir 
John Lubbock makes his theme as entrancing as a novel. To his 
mind nature is a fairy world, and he makes the reader see through 
his glasses. The book is magnificently illustrated and discusses the 
wonders of the animal, mineral, and vegetable kingdoms, the marvels of 
earth, sea, and the vaulted heavens. In the compass of its pages an 
immense amount of knowledge which all should know is given in a 
manner that will compel the child who commences it to pursue it to 
the end. It is a work which -cannot be too highly recommended to 
parents who have at heart the proper education of their children. 

B. O. FLowErR. 


AN Hovwr witH DELSARTE.}{ 


A most artistic volume by an accomplished artist. Anna Morgan 
has given in ‘‘An Hour with Delsarte” a clear and comprehensive 
exposition of the subject in hand, which, with the admirable illustra- 





* “England and Its Rulers.” A concise, comprehensive history of England and its 
people. By H. Pomeroy Brewster and Geo. H. Humphrey. Cloth, pp. 350. Chicago, 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

+ “ The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World We Live In.” By Right 
Hon, Sir John Lubbock, Bart. M. P., F. R.S., D. C, L., and LL.D. Pp. 430; price, 
$1.50. MacMillan & Co., New York. 

+’“* An Hour with Delsarte.” By Anna Morgan. Illustrated. Richly bound in cloth, 
$2. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
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tions, enables the reader to grasp in a few hours’ reading an intelli- 
gent comprehension of what the Delsarte system really is. The author 
has aimed to acquaint the reader with the fundamental principles of the 
system, and to indicate the practical value to students who master it; 
and in this she has been eminently successful. I can cordially recom- 
mend this work as one worthy the attention of all who are unable to 
take a course in expression, or who have not the time to master the 
subject more completely, as its suggestions are of practical value. A 
special feature which contributes greatly to its value is the admirable 
outline drawings by Rosa Mueller Sprague and Marian Reynolds. 
B. O. FLOWER. 


BOOK CHAT AND LITERARY NOTES. 


‘ENGLISH COMPOUND WoRDS AND PHRASES,” by F. Horace Teall. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York; price, $2.50. 

This book will prove a valuable aid to writers, printers, teachers, and, 
in fact, to all sorts of people, including business men, correspondents, 
and others who wish to write clearly and correctly the English language. 
The book is unique, treating a phase of language that is a continual 
source of annoyance, and giving in shape for instant use the decisions 
of the author as to form, together with guiding rules based upon a close, 
careful, and scientific study of the subject. 

Mr. Teall is the first scholar, so far as we know, who has made a 
detailed comparative and inductive study of the compound forms found 
in our literature, and who has formulated the principles therein exem- 
plified. His work shows extreme care throughout, and provides a 
ready answer, from his practical point of view, for any question as te 
compounding or non-ccmpounding of words. 

The principles and rules evolved by Mr. Teall from usage are here 
stated and applied in a list of forty thousand terms, this list being the 
main feature of the book. 

It is elaimed that all the rules and forms set down are indicated by 
weight of usage, and that most of the forms actually predominate in 
practice, and this claim is, no doubt, justified. Quite a number of the 
terins included are not defined in the dictionaries, and yet they are all 
in common use. 

The matter had, however, been too long neglected by our authors and 
writers, and confusions were becoming worse confeunded. The mere 
recording, in a handy collection, of forty thousand set terms, as given 
in this book, is of great advantage, whether or not one accepts all the 
compounds given. 2 


‘“TaHe MonK AND THE HANGMAN’S DAUGHTER” is the startling title 
of a novel which will soon issue from the press of F. J. Schulte & Co. 
—the joint production of Ambrose Bierce and Dr. G. A. Danziger. No 
book of fecent years has attracted more attention among critics than 
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Bierce’s ‘‘ Tales of Soldicrs and Civilians,” which appeared last year, 
although, owing to the obscurity of its publication, the American read- 
ing public know perhaps but little of it. In England, however, it 
created general comment, a large edition having been printed by Tauch- 
nitz for the European market. The story now to appear is an adapta- 
tion from the German, but there is so little of the original story and so 
much of the work of the gentleman named, that to all intents and pur- 
poses itis new. Bierce is the father of a school in literature so unique 
that followers will be few; and those who have seen the advance sheets 
say that upon this latest work he has succeeded in impressing an indi- 
viduality all his own, which will make it a permanent addition to Eng- 
lish literature. 


A New WorK on CrimInoLoGy. Of undoubted interest and special 
value to all concerned in the study of criminals, — to officers of the law, 
managers of penal and reformative institutions, pastors, and preachers, 
lawyers, and the intelligent public in general,—is a book on Crimi- 
nology, soon to be issued by the Funk & Wagnalls Co. The book pre- 
sents a psychological and scientific study of criminals with relation to 
psychical and physical types, etc. The author of the work is Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, United States representative at the International 
Congress on Criminology at Brussels, specialist in criminology of the 
United States Bureau of Education, etc. Professor Cesare Lombroso of 


the University of Turin writes the introduction. In an appendix will 
be given an extensive and valuable bibliography of the best books 
on crime, in the several languages. This bibliography is said to be 
the most complete of its kind that has ever appeared in any language. 


SHort SToRIEs OF WESTERN Lire. F. J. Shulte & Co. have in press 
a new volume of short stories from the pen of Hamlin Garland, entitled 
‘“* Prairie Folks,” which ‘will prove immensely popular. Mr. Garland 
is on his native heath in portraying life in the West. We will review 
this work at length later. The same house announces a collection of 
short stories of Western life and character by Roswell Martin Field, 
which will no doubt receive considerable attention. The author is a 
brother of Eugene Field, and, although he has not heretofore presented 
to the public anything in book form, has been known for years among 
newspaper men as one of the brightest and brainiest of Western writers. 
‘In Sunflower Land: Stories from God’s Own Country’’ will be the title 
of the volume. 


On THE Money Question. S. G. Howe has just issued Nos. 5 and 6 
. of his admirable Popular Penny Economic Series, published by the 
Popular Penny Publishing Company, 33 and 35 Bates Street. Detroit, 
Mich, No. 5 is a reprint of Andrew Carnegie’s paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
A, B, and C of Money,” from the North American Review. No. 6 is an 
able reply from the point of view of a thoughtful and disinterested 
eitizen. Mr. Howe’s discussion does not pretend to be a scholarly pre- 
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duction, On the contrary, it is written for the people, and may be 
termed a simple common-sense presentation of the question as seen by 
the people. He exposes the sophistry of the multi-millionnaire, which 
is by no means a difficult feat. The more such literature is dissemi- 
nated, the better for the people; for scarcity of money to-day is chiefly 
ue to the fact that the people have listened to interested demagogues, 
while the circulating medium, which ought to have been greatly swelled 
as the population and wealth of the nation increased, has been kept in 
«check by the gold power to the full benefit to money lenders, but to the 
detriment of the toiling millions. When this fact is learned by the peo- 
ple, the reign of the gold power will be over, and the people will have 
taken a notable step toward prosperity for the millions, 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. 


I etve below a short paper prepared at my request by Professor J. Heber 
Smith, M. D., president of the Parental Home Association, setting forth its 
aims and requirements. I have been frequently informed that there are 
thousands of rich men and women who stand ready to help any charity 
which promises genuine reformation of character and the advancement 
ox a diviner civilization. Here is an opportunity for our millionnaires to 
aid in establishing a home which would lead to the inauguration of similar 
institutions in every commonwealth, and by which numbers of lives would be 
taken from degrading surroundings, which are practically schools for vice 
and crime, and made useful members of society. We must reform society at 
the fountain-head. We must look to the children and save them before their 
plastic minds have become hardened by age. “No man liveth unto himself.” 
We as individuals, or as a people, may ignore this vital truth fora time. But 
sooner or later retribution will come; and to us who believe life to be 
something more than a fleeting day, to us who believe that every good and 
every evil deed or thought is registered in the soul, that every selfish indul- 
gence and unworthy act lead downward, dwarf the spirit, and leave a pit or 
. scar upon the visage of the soul, this responsibility we owe to others assumes 
proportions which should compel us to live for others, to scatter the 
sunshine ‘of life on every hand, to aid every effort like the one in ques- 
tion, which will build character, help boyhood to a noble manhood, and 
mould immortal lives for eternity. To assist in this work should be 
more than a sacred duty, — it should be a pleasure and a privilege, — and I 
appeal to our readers to aid loyally in this most noble enterprise. So much 
depends on this work; for its success will lead to the establishment of scores 
of similar institutions in other commonwealths, and every dollar now given 
will be far more useful than thousands after the institution has won the 
approval of conservatism, and needs little or no outside aid. The imme- 
diate requirement, in order to receive a deed to the property, I understand 
from Professor Smith, to be seventeen hundred dollars. The raising of 
this amount will mark a victory of no mean proportions for one of the noblest 
charities of ,our time. How many of our readers will help this great con- 
structive work? Any contributions sent to this office will be acknowledged 
in the columns of THz Arena. Below I give the statement of Doctor 
Smith : — 

THE PARENTAL HOME ASSOCIATION was chartered in 1891 
under the laws of Massachusetts, upon the petition of fifty or more citi- 
zens, including prominent representatives of various professions and well- 
known business men of the State. 


It is recognized that the regeneration of society must begin with the 
childzen, and that in them rest the hopes of the Republic. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. xxi 
Efforts in behalf of the unfortunate and criminal classes are being directed 
with more intelligence every year, looking towards reformation rather than 
punishment, and the furnishing of mental growth and hand-training, to prop- 
erly fit for honest citizenship. Under application of the “indeterminate sen- 
tence,” with practical appeal for good behavior, and substitution of self- 
control and tasks for bars and threats, the qualities needed for resistance of - 
evil tendencies outside prisons will be yet more and more developed. But 
all this kind of reformatory work is coming to be estimated as subordinate in 
promise for good to practical, scientific, tentative study of the proper recep- 
tion, bestowal, and evolution of neglected and destitute children, orphans, 
or worse, that are at present inadequately provided for by the state or the 
established charities. ' 

Under the old regime, notwithstanding all that was attempted, there re- 
mained in 1891 about six hundred children in local almshouses here in Massa- 
chusetts, besides many thousand worse than homeless, and two thousand and 
ninety-two juvenile state wards. Many of these little ones are crowded with 
criminals and demented in the almshouses, old and young mingling freely. It 
is incredible but true that the Parental Home has been termed in the press a 
“superfluous charity”! Itis to receive children, of necessity legally transferred 
to its guardianship, not younger than three nor older than twelve. It is pur- 
posed to keep pupils until they have received the equivalent of a grammar- 
school education, and thorough and practical industrial training, through 
graded courses, until about the age of eighteen, when they are to receive 
graduating papers testifying to character, and skill in one or more of the 
trades, and to the completion of the entire course of instruction. 

The “placing out system,” now being tried in this state, is not proving 
entirely adequate to the situation, neither is it'always practicable. But it is 
not the purpose of the Parental Home to offer unfavorable criticism upon 
congeners in compassion, however unprogressive they may seem to many 
dispassionate observers. 

We call attention to this movement as already lying near the heart of 
many state officials, clergymen, members of the bar, police justices, city and 
town officials, to say nothing of an innumerable body of warm-hearted Chris- 
tian men and women throughout this union of states. 

The methods of the Lyman School at Westboro, a state institution for ju- 
venile offenders under sentence of court, offer a radical departure from those 
of the House of Reformation, and go far to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of the plans of the Parental Home. The Lyman School is organized upon 
the family system, the boys living in separate cottages containing thirty each. 
Every aspect of confinement is discarded, the playgrounds being open, the 
windows unbarred, and the boys intrusted with entire freedom. Even with 
such a class of sentenced boys the average number of punishments has fallen 
seventy-five per cent. All work every morning, on the farm or at some 
industrial occupation. Special emphasis is laid upon a stimulating course of 
study, drawing, mechanical and free-hand, manual training in woodwork, 
singing, martial drill, and a physical-culture drill, looking towards the per- 
fection of ill-developed nervous centres, so common with the unfortunately 
born. 

We gather from trustworthy and official information for two years that 
only about one fifth of these Lyman School boys find their way to prison, 
while the other four fifths are mostly known to be doiag well; whereas one 
half of the House of Reformation boys under the old regime have incurred 
new sentences from the court, while, from the lack of proper supervision and 
records, nothing is known of the other half. With these figures before us, 
what may we not expect to do with children who have never rested under 
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the taint of a criminal sentence, but have been adopted by the Parental 
Home, to be cared for until truly self-supporting ? 

The Home is purchasing a beautiful and available estate in Danvers, 
known as the Massey Farm, and is in need of contributions of money and 
materials for beginning its work. It is desired to remove the present in- 
debtedness of about twelve thousand dollars, and to pay the salaries of a 
superintendent, matron, kindergarten teacher, and farmer, with necessary 
help, and to supply means for the maintenance of not more than seventy-five 
boys and girls of a proper age for the forming of primary classes, pending 
the erection of suitable buildings and facilities for teaching the indust ia! 
arts. It is estimated that a school of this number can be well kept upon a 


farm of this size, about one hundred and twenty acres; and at an annual cost 
The Home has adopted for its 


of not more than twenty thousand dollars. 
motto, “ Education, Industry, Citizenship.” 
Those who contribute the sum of one hundred dollars will be presented a 
certificate as one of the founders; and the sum of twenty-five dollars will 
constitute a life member. Founders and life members are to be accorded 
special influence in designating suitable children for the Home, and thus 
have placed within their personal reach an instrumentality through which 
they can save some boy or girl who might otherwise find life a miserable 


failure. 


Tue ARENa is empowered to receive contributions. 


J. Heser Smivn. 





Helen Campbell’s Paper on Women 

Wage-Karners. 

No more important series of economic 
papers will appear this year than the 
notable essays from the always powerful 
pen of Helen Campbell, which will be a 
feature of THE ARENA for 1893. In this 
issue I give the opening paper. Mrs. 
Campbell’s paper occupies. a score of 
pages, far transcending our ordinary 
limit; but so important is the subject 
in hand, and so ably is it presented, 
that an e~ -ption to our rule is, I think 
in this case, justifiable. 


Present Day Tendencies. 

It is my intention to discuss, from 
month to month, under this head, some 
of the lading tendencies of our day 
which indicate the trend of public senti- 
ment. I shall endeavor to make it an 
interesting and valuable feature of Tux 
ARENA, and shall discuss events which 
are indicative of thought currents with- 
out fear or favor, always aiming to be 
fair and just. 


Nationalization of Railroads. 
__ Rabbi Schindler presents a cogent ar- 
* gument in favor of the nationalization of 


railroads in this issue of THE ARENA. 
This problem will, without question, be 
one of the great political issues in the 
near future. 


The New Religion. 

I have heretofore given papers on 
Christianity, on Judaism, on the faith 
of the Parsees, and the future of Moham- 
medanism. In this issue of THz ARENA 
I give a lucid and thoughtful paper on 
Theosophy. This belief has exhibited 
wonderful vitality during the past few 
years. The presentation is scholarly and 
will be enjoyed by our subscribers. Per- 
haps a few words about the author of this 
essay may be interesting to our readers. 
About a month, if I remember correctly, 
before his death, Mr. Edwin Dwight Wal- 
ker, then associate editor of the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, prepared this paper on 
“The New Religion” for THE ARENA. A 
few weeks later I was shocked to read 
in the daily press that he had been 
drowned while fishing in the waters of 
the Roanoke. Mr. Walker was a beauti- 
ful character, scholarly, refined; and loved 
by all who knew him. 

In his obituary notice, Mr. John Bris- 
bane Walker (who is not a relative of the 
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author of “The New Religion”) paid 
the following touching tribute to his 
co-worker: — 

Edward Dwight Walker, to whom the 
readers of the Cosmopolitan have been so 
often indebted, was born in New Haven, 
and graduated at Williams College in 
1876, at the age of eighteen. As an assis- 
tant in the editorial rooms of Harper's 
Magazine, he made friends of all with 
whom he came in contact. When in 
1878 an editor was needed for the Cosmo- 
politan, then under the charge of Ulysses 
S. Grant, Jr., Mr. Walker accepted the 
position. When the magazine was 
sold, although a stranger to the new pro- 
prietor, Mr. Walker’s services were re- 
tained as associate editor, his labor aid- 
ing greatly in the development of the 
enterprise. 

After more than a year’s constant work 
at his desk, he went for a month’s vaca- 
tion among the Southern pines. His 
letters were delightful sketches of his 
Carolina rambles, until the terrible news 
«ame that he was dead. It is supposed 
that, in attempting to fish from one of 
the log canoes of the Roanoke, he upset 
and was drowned. 

Probably no one of the younger literary 
men of New York possessed a wider cir- 
ele of friends. His book, ‘‘ Reincarna- 
tion,”’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., brought him extended reputation, 
and membership in the Authors and Fel- 
lowcraft Clubs. As a contributor of 
prose and verse, he had welcome admis- 
sion to many magazines, and had contrib- 
uted scientific articles for the encyclopx- 
dias and other publications. The world 
quickly closes the gap in its ranks made 
by those who fall; but until the present 
generation passes into the grave there 
will be many voices that will soften and 
many eyes that will dim as they recall 
the handsome face of the warm-hearted 
friend, the unselfish, manly gentleman, 
Edward Dwight Walker. 

This essay was not published at an 
earlier date owing to my desire to have 
it presented after certain papers in our 
series on Religious problems had ap- 
peared. 


The Shakespearean Controversy. 

This month the defence of Shakespeare 
is presented by Professor W. J. Rolfe. Dr. 
Furnivall’s paper I expect to give in the 
February ARENA, after which the case will 
be summed up before the verdict of the 
juryis rendered. Great interest is being 
evinced throughout the country in this 
controversy, as seen by letters constantly 
coming to hand. 


Mr. Henry Wood on the Gold Oure. 

In this issue I give a paper by the well- — 
known and scholarly author of “ God's 
Image in Man” and “Edward Burton,” 
on “‘ The Gold Cure,” which will be read 
with keen interest by our readers, Mr. 
Wood is a broad thinker and a thought- 
fulinvestigator. He possesses a remark- 
ably intuitive mind. I am rejoiced to 
hear that both his admirable works are 
enjoying an extensive sale. To my mind 
‘“‘God’s Image in Man” is one of the 
most inspiring and helpful works of re- 
cent years. It yields food to a truly 
spiritual nature and affords a satisfaction 
not experienced from writers who lack 
intuitional perceptions. ‘‘Edward Bur- 
ton” is one of the purest and most ele- 
vating and healthful books of fiction of 
our time. Itis a book for every one who 
loves the noble, good, and pure. 


Recent Industrial Troubles. 

The year 1892 has passed into history, 
recording events of great significance, 
and witnessing many things ominous and 
disquieting. In several widely separated 
states the state militia have been called 
out to settle labor disturbances, and in 
some instances to protect the interests of 
those who were clearly breakers of the 
laws or ignorers of right and justice. The 
great strike in New York revealed how 
strong are capital and the state, and how 
weak are justice and the laboring man. 
The Homestead strike has passed into 
history, illustrating, as nothing has 
ever before illustrated, the subserviency 
of conservatism and governmentalism 
to capital, as shown in the following 
incidents:— _ 

1. The governor of Pennsylvania be- 
came the guest of an official in the Car- 
negie Company when the contention was 
at its height. 

2. Manifest partisanship was expressed 
by the commanding officers of the state 
militia at a time when their duty was 
merely to protect property and keep the 
peace. Their attitude was further illus- 
trated by the brutal savagery exhibited in 
punishing a private for using incendiary 
language ‘‘ on the other side.” 

8. The extraordinary spectacle of Chief 
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Justice Paxson appearing to all practical 
purposes as an advocate for plutocracy, 
and further in his amazingly partisan 
definition of treason, which was entirely 
contrary to the explicit definition in the 
Constitution of the United States, and still 
further in his charging a jury in such a 
Way as practically to compel them to 
bring in a verdict of treason, when no 
treason according to the Constitution 
existed, and thus establishing a prece- 
dent which, while violently opposed to 
the spirit of the Constitution, would also 
be fatal to organized labor. 

These are major facts in this notable 
strike. Others less important indicate 
almost as significantly how strongly con- 
ventionalism and officialism sympathize 
with arrogant plutocracy. But this is 
not all. The Homestead strike illus- 
trated how futile are all attempts on 
the part of organized labor in combat- 
ing the power of millionnaires as long 
as labor votes as the millionnaires desire. 
Not until labor forms a political league 
which no power can break, and whose 
ballots are ‘cast as the ballots of one 
man, will the poor man receive justice 
and respect from the highest officials 
down to the county officials, not except- 
ing the judges. And unless labor forms 
such an alliance at an early day, its 
servitude will soon become even more 
marked than to-day. This is a fact 
which thoughful workingmen cannot 
come to appreciate too soon. 


Who Owns America? 

The Tulare, California, Citizen, in a 
recent issue, published the following 
statements, which have been copied into 
the Daily Globe of this city. I have not 
seen the data from which the state- 
ments are made, and only give them as 
a subject worthy the careful investiga- 
tion of those who are preparing to fight 
for the masses, against the intrenched 
wealth of special classes: — 


Who owns America? The railroad 
companies own 211,000,000 acres, or 
enough to make six states as large as 
Iowa. 

The Vanderbilts own over 2,000,000 
acres; Mr. Disston of Philadelphia owns 
over 4,000,000; the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany, 1,000,000; and Murphy of Cali- 
ornia, an area equal to that of the state 
of Massachusetts. 

The Schenley estate owns land from 
which the heirs have received annually 
$1,000,000. Twenty-one million acres 
are owned by foreigners, who owe no 
allegiance to our government, and are no 
friends to a republic. 

What will our children own? A right 
to pay rent. 


PPI I 


Contributions to The Arena. 

Most of the papers which appear fronmr 
month to month in THE ARENA are spe- 
cially prepared for its pages by writers 
selected by the editor. Probably about 
one paper in fifty voluntarily submitted 
is accepted, although many contributions 
are sufficiently meritorious for publica- 
tion, if we had room inour pages. When, 
however, it is remembered that we have 
hundreds of accepted manuscripts await 
ing publication, that acorps of writers are 
at all times preparing special papers, and 
that we can only make room for from ten 
to fourteen papers in any single issue, our 
friends will readily see how impossible 
it is for us to accept all papers which 
are received at our office. I receive 
every week scores of papers which I 
should be pleased to publish if space 
permitted. This lack of room, however, 
renders it impossible to lengthen many 
discussions which might interest.a small — 
minority of our readers, but which have 
ample presentation in many magazines 
which cater to ancient ideas and popular 
thought. One other point I wish to 
clearly state: we will not be respon- 
sible for the safe return of unsolicited 
manuscripts. In all cases where stamps 
accompany the manuscript, and the ad-- 
dress of the author is clearly and cor- 
rectly given, we will endeavor to return 
them safely to the sender as soon as. 
passed upon, but we do not guarantee: 
safe delivery. We wish to make these 
points clear and emphatic, as much 
valuable time is every month consumed 
by profitless correspondence. 

tl) 


Our Book Reviews. 

I desire to call special attention to 
our Book Reviews department, This 
feature is given our readers in addition 
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to the one hundred and twenty-eight 
pages which constitute the body of THE 
ARENA. In this issue Helen Campbell 
furnishes some admirable reviews, be- 
sides the regular criticisms. It will be 
our aim to make the “‘ Books of the Day”’ 
a feature of THE ARENA for 1893 which 
will prove indispensable to thoughtful 
and progressive people. 


Dr. Hartt’s Views Criticised. 

I have received several criticisms of 
Dr. Hartt’s position on the liquor ques- 
tion of an informal character, and some 
more formal communications. I hope in 
the course of a few months to present 
@ paper from a leading prohibitionist, 
replying to Dr. Hartt. In the meantime 
I give below a short note received from 
James S. Freeman :— 

In the ARENA for November a writer 
admits that drunkenness is a sin against 
God and a crime against man; that it is 
“the prolific source of two thirds of all 
the other crimes and of the pauperism 
whick afflict society.” He then makes 
the astounding assertion that the liquor 
traffic ‘when properly conducted, is as 


honorable and legitimate as any other in 


the field of commerce.’’ He has not told 
us of the amount of poverty and wretch- 
edness that come through drink short of 
drunkenness, of which all workers in the 
slums can assure him. A business that 
makes criminals cannot be an honorable 
business, but is itself criminal. How 
does the law regard a man, who, though 
not a thief in act, incites others to steal, 
and profits by their stealing? This is 
more to the point than what he said 
about bankers, money-changers, and the 
priesthood. 

He asserts also that, ‘it is admitted on 
all sides that prohibition is impractic- 
able.” But it is not admitted on all 
sides. Such an admission is the con- 
fession of weakness. There are many 
good men and true who claim that pro- 
hibition is practicable, and they speak 
from experience. The town in which I 
live is a prohibition town, and there is a 
great difference between the condition of 
things here and in other towns of like 
size where there are licensed saloons. It 
is useless to deny that a good deal of 
liquor is consumed, but it is owing to the 
fact that the town is on the boundary of a 
large city, where the liquor is bought and 
paid for, and the delivery of it cannot be 
prevented. Prohibition states suffer in 
the same way. If prohibition obtained 
throughout the nation this difficulty 
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would vanish. No one in his senses 
supposes for a moment that the law 
would not be violated. There are illicit- 
distilleries, and unlicensed saloons in 
violation of the laws. Counterfeiters, 
smugglers, thieves, and all evil doers are 
constantly violating the laws, but that is. 
no reason why there should not be any 
laws prohibiting these things. Evildoers. 
would violate the laws prohibiting the 
liquor traffic as they now violate the 
internal revenue and license laws. 

Again, he says that prohibition “ could 
not be justified except as a matter of im- 
perious necessity on the ground of public 
policy, after all ordinary methods of civil 
and political restraint had been tried in 
vain.”’ The case is hopeless so far as all 
ordinary methods are concerned. The 
liquor traffic is like an untamable wild 
beast. The only way to control it is to 
kill it. The remedy proposed in the 
article of making “‘ drunkenness a felony 
with an ignominious penalty”’’ would fill 
our prisons and penitentiaries to over- 
flowing and would throw upon the sober 
and upright citizens a burden too griev- 
ous to be borne, unless the expense of 
their support and their families were 
collected from those who are in the liquor 
business. 

On the “ ground of public policy” pro- 
hibition is justifiable. The whole power 
of the government was used in quaran- 
tining against the cholera-infected ships. 
The cholera epidemic is but an occasional 
visitor, and when it does come, history 
shows that its ravages are not nearly so 
great as those of the liquor traffic. If 
the government in the one case has the 
right to use all its power for the welfare 
of its citizens, why not in the other, 
which ig also the greater ? 

JAMES S, FREEMAN- 


Persecution of Christians by Christians: 
still being Vigorously Prosecuted in: 
Tennessee. 

The Protestant inquisition is in active 
operation in Tennessee, exhibiting in 
spirit the same brutal ferocity of the In- 
quisition of the Middle Ages. Only the 
general enlightenment which has come 
through the wider liberty of the past two- 
centuries prevents the same hideous: 
cruelty as then exhibited. The spirit is: 
the same. It is the same spirit which led’ 
the fanatical Jew to crucify Jesus, which: 
led Nero to burn Christians, which led’ 
Rome to burn Protestants and which led 
Calvin to compass the death of Servetus. 
Five more of these conscientious, God- 
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fearing Christians have recently been ar- 
rested in Tennessee. It is a crying shame 
that the last decade of the nineteenth 
century should witness a renewal of the 
Middle Age bigotry and persecution, and 
it is doubly shameful that these outrages 
should be enacted in the great Republic. 


Are we a Prosperous People? 

_I wish to call the attention of all our 
readers who peruse my paper in this 
issue of Tar ARENA to the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s new 
work, ‘‘The Golden Bottle.” Had the 
work reached me before my paper went 
to press. I should have incorporated it in 
@ footnote, as it is profoundly signifi- 
cant, and alone should be sufficient to 
silence the silly parroting of Wall Street 
echoes, ‘‘ That the nation was never so 
prosperous or happy as to-day.” Mr. 
Donnelly in his work says :— 

The last census shows that nearly 
one fourth the farmers of the United 
States are already tenants; the whole 
number of cultivators of the soil is 
4,225,955, and of these 1,024,701 are rent- 
ers. In 1850 the farmers of the United 
States owned five eighths of the total 
wealth of the nation ; in 1860 they owned 
less than one half; in 1870 a little over 
one third ; in 1880 alittle over one fourth ; 
in 1890 less than one fifth! WHat WILL 
BE THEIR SHARE IN 1900? Answer that 
terrible question. 

I hope to review ‘‘ The Golden Bottle,”’ 
which has just been issued from the press 
of the D. D. Merrill Co. of St. Paul, in 
the next ARENA. It is a story which 
whould be read by every person inter- 
ested in social and political reform from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


_——ee—esn? 


A Leading Critic on ‘‘The Finished 

Creation.” 

I venture the prediction that 1893 will 
produce no book of poems of greater 
merit or artistic worth than the superbly 
bound volume of verses by Benjamin 
Hathaway, just published by The Arena 
Publishing Company. I have this day re- 
ceived a letter from the well-known edu- 
eatorand writer, Helen E. Starrett, which 
contains so many points of general in- 
terest concerning the life of a truly won- 
derful man, that I take the liberty of re- 
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producing it here, knowing it will prove 
deeply interesting to our readers :— . 


To the Editor of the Arena: — .- 


Your review of Mr. Hathaway’s volume 
of poems, ‘‘ The Finished Creation,”’ wiil, 
I trust, bring to the attention of many 
lovers of poetry a writer whose work 
has too long been unrecognized. This 
lack of recognition has, I am sure, arisen 
from the fact that Mr. Hathaway’s work 
has not hitherto been brought to the 
notice of those who could appreciate it 
at its true worth. He belongs to the 
most advanced ethical and philosophical 
thinkers of the present day, and the 
truths that he discerns he gives to the 
world in poetry of extraordinary beauty 
of form and music of expression. He is 
the inventor, so to speak, of several new 
forms of rythmical expression, and where 
he follows the older forms he does so 
with a precision and beauty that has its 
parallel in the most finished work of the 
sculptor. ; 

All this is the more wonderful when 
we consider that the author is a farmer, 
and that his whole life, from the boyhood 
age of eleven till his present age of nearly 
seventy years, has been spent in constant 
and severe manual toil. He has a beau- 
tiful fruit farm in the state of Michigan, 
but its acres have been brought under 
cultivation mainly by the labor of the 
owner’s own hands. Another curious and 
interesting fact is that he learned to set 
type, bought a small outfit, and set every 
page of his last volume of poems with his 
own toil-hardened fingers. Whenever he 
completed a certain number of pages, 
after careful revision and proof-reading 
in company with some appreciative friend, 
he would have the pages electrotyped, 
and thus release his small store of type 
for further use. 

The poems quoted by THE ARENA are 
well described by the reviewer, as ‘‘deli- 
cate as the texture of a flower, and fra- 
grant as the odor of a rose’’;and they 
are among the most beautiful of Mr. 
Hathaway’s shorter poems, ButI would 
like to call special attention to and em 
phasize his insight into and interpreta- 
tion of the myth. The author seems to 
have mastered the more profound philos- 
ophy of those ancient myths that contain 
the deepest truths of life; and while his 
poetical rendering of these classic legends 
is the embodiment of the truest poetic 
thought and feeling, the most casual 
reading cannot fail to disclose some hint 
at least of those deeper, hidden truths, 
of which the letter is but the outward 
form. The author. holds that the old 
mythologies, where they have come down 
to usin their primitive and true forms, 
are fragments of the sacred scriptures of 
the ages, and vital with a spirit of a divine 
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significance. All this will be perfectly 
apparent to the reader who has mastered 
in the slightest degree the science of 
symbolism. Take, for instance, the open- 
ing poem of the volume, from which the 
book takes its title, ‘‘ The Finished Crea- 
tion.” While the poet is telling the old 
legend of the creation, the outward evo- 
lution is but the symbol of the creation 
of a finished human soul, which is also 
the type of the completed humanity that 
the ages wait. 

Especially noble and beautiful are Mr. 
Hathaway’s thought and characterization 
of women. The most advanced thinkers 
upon the subject of the emancipation of 
women from every fetter of superstition, 
bigotry, and prejudice will find all their 
best thoughts already voiced for them by 
the farmer poet of Michigan. To them 
and to all lovers of truth on the highest 
plane, as well as to all lovers of fine 
poetry, Mr. Hat*«away’s books are espe- 
cially recomn. -.ued. 

HELEN E. STARRETT. 

“The Finished Creation” is richly, 
bound in white parchment vellum, 
stamped in delicate blue and silver, 
making a beautiful volume for a centre 
table. The price is only $1.25, post-paid. 
Seme Facts about Columbus and the 

West Indies. 

The following letter is published at the 
request of the writer, and because I de- 
sire to give all sides a fair hearing. I 
cannot, however, make a rule of pub- 
lishing criticisms on essays prepared for 
THE ARENA, as probably no writer states 
problems accurately in the estimation of 
others whose point of view is entirely 
different. I take great pains to have as 
far as possible all facts which enter into 
Tur ARENA verified, and, though of 
course in no way responsible for the 
views advanced by my ccntributors, ex- 
ercise great care that the statements 
made are authentic. The following is 
the note from Harriet Phillips Eaton: — 
EpDITOR ARENA:— 

Your October issue contains an article 
by Mr. A. P. Dunlop, wherein the inac- 
curacy of certain statements concerning 
the Indians of the Antilles is apparent to 
any having the slightest knowledge of the 
subject. ? 

It is unjust to ascribe to one man 
the sins of a race. The most merciless 
oppression of the Indians was under 


Ovando after Columbus was deprived of 
power. It was then that the massacre 
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of Xaragua occurred, and that within 
five years forty thousand Lucayans were 
entrapped to a most brutal servitude in 
Hayti, where they perished miserably. 

The majerity of the islanders are be- 
lieved to have been allied to the Mayas, 
and many have become extinct. Such, 
however, is not the case with the Caribs. 
They were a distinct and more warlike 
race who had fought their way from the 
Appalachian Mountains to the Leeward 
Islands, where they were a terror to the 
other islanders. 

In 1798 the English removed them to 
the then unoccupied island of Roatan, in 
the Bay of Honduras. Later, by invita- 
tion of the Spanish, they went to the 
mainland and now occupy the country 
from Cape Gracias a’ Dios to Belize. Their 
increase and expansion has already driven 
out most of the Mosquitians who were 
established northward and westward of 
Cape Gracias a’Dios into the territory of 
Nicaragua, southward of the Cape. They 
still retain much of their original physical 
and mental type. Doubtless a deputation 
of them would be procurable to grace the 
coming Columbian Fair. 

Mr. Dunlop also speaks of “ the false 
charge of cannibalism” and asserts that 
‘those who eat human flesh are always 
among the most debased races, and but 
one remove from the brute.’’ That de- 
pends. Cannibalism has often been a 
religious rite. 

The Aztecs who were in some respects 
in advance of the European civilization of 
the same day, cooked and ate portions of 
human beings sacrificed in some of their 
most solemn religious services. 

As regards the Caribs, Rochefort, who 
is the highest authority on their former 
customs, writing in 1665, after paying a 
high tribute to their courtesy, honesty 
and many excellent characteristics says : 
“that the malignant ferocity with which 
these estimable people tortured their pris- 
oners of war, with knife, firebrand and 
red pepper, then cooked and ate them in 
solemn debauch, gave fair reason for the 
name of Carib-cannibal to become the 
generic name of man-eaters in European 
languages.” 

I am not aware that Columbus accused 
the other islanders of cannibalism. 

Very respectfully, 
HARRIET PHILLIPS EATON. 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 14th, 1892. 


The Protestant Inquisition in Tennes- 
see. 

I have just received a letter from A. F. 
Ballenger, Esq., one of the officers of the 
National Religious Liberty Association, 
whose headquarters are in Tennessee. 
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This letter is written from Springville, 
Tenn., on December 6, Mr. Ballenger 
having repaired to the scene of religious 
persecution under the auspices of his 
society. I will make an extended extract 
from his letter, and earnestly urge each 
reader of THE ARENA to peruse it care- 
fully, and then ask whether the Sabbath 
Union and kindred organizations which 
uphold and foster such barbarous and 
unchristian and essentially savage per- 
secutions are not among the greatest 
foes, not only to justice, liberty, and 
Republican institutions, but to pure relig- 
ion and human progress. Mr. Ballenger 
says: — 

Your editorial in December ARENA 
was read publicly to a congregation, 
some of whom are now under bonds to 
appear at the January court to answer for 

@ same crime (?) which placed the 
other parties in the chain gang. The 
recent victims were also present, and all 
were pleased with your forcible defence 
of the oppressed. Five arrests have been 
made recently on indictments for Sunday 
labor, and others will soon follow. Two 
of the victims of this shameful persecu- 
tion ‘were arrested at the public school 
during school hours, and are but little 
more than children. All are members of 
the Seventh Day Adventist Church, which 
is located two and a half miles from the 
village of Springville. All the members 
of the church live in little cottages, 
nestled in the groves of oak and under- 
brush characteristic of this part of Ten- 
nessee. Not one of the men now under 
indictment lives on the main road, and 
the only witnesses inst them are mem- 
bers of their own church, and in several 
cases children are the only witnesses 
— their parents and vice versa. 

ere is some talk of their refusing to 
testify against each other. It would 
seem that the heart of an ordinary judge 
would be touched by the refusal of a 
child to testify against a parent, or vice 
versa. But the heart of a religious bigot 
is as hard as adamant. I find that no 
one has a word to say against these 
nome other than that they labor on 

unday. Their credit is good in the 
neighborhood and in the village. I have 
attended their meetings, and it is marvel- 
lous to hear them pray for their persecu- 
tors. They hold no malice or resentment 
in their hearts against them. I wit- 
nessed a most touching scene yesterday, 
when an elderly lady, whose two sons, 
one eighteen and the other twenty-one, 
are under arrest, arose to speak in one 
of their meetings. Her form shook with 
convulsive sobs as she stated that it was 
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hard to see the boys suffer for right 
doing, but that she would rather see 
them suffer than yield the principle for 
which they are contending. 


Progress in Woman’s Dress Reform. 

The cause of Woman's Dress Reform 
is growing with far greater rapidity than 
most people imagine, and the growth is 
healthy. As is noted by Mrs. Mason in 
her admirable paper on ‘‘ Growth Comes 
from Within,” many ladies who are not. 
yet ready to brave the criticism of con- 
ventionalism are refusing to sacrifice 
health and comfort beyond conforming 
to appearances by wearing the conven- 
tional dress over undergarments which 
are at once healthy and comfortable. I 
have just received a Propaganda Envel- 
ope, being sent out from the Society for 
the Promotion of Physical Culture and 
Correct Dress, which indicates how surely 
the leaven is working. This envelope 
contains, among other literature, the fol- 
lowing valuable papers for those inter- 
ested in the subject: ‘ Artistic Dress,” 
Mrs. Francis E. Steele; ‘‘ Fashion’s 
Slaves,’’ B. O. Flower; ‘‘ The Unreason- 
ableness of Modern Dress,” Bayard 
Homes, M. D.; “*The Corset,” R. L. 
Dickenson, M. D.; ‘“‘The Influence of 
Dress in Producing the Physical Deca- 
dence of American Women,” J. H. Kellog, 
M. D. 

The envelope is mailed post-paid on 
receipt of fifty cents, by Mrs. H. F. 
Keet, 3,552 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


A Magazine for Mothers. 

I have received the first issue of Child- 
hood, a magazine under the editorial man- 
agement of one of our esteemed con- 
tributors, Dr. Geo. W. Winterburn, with 
Florence Hull as associate editor. Among 
the contributors vo the first issue are Pro- 
fessor Lester F. Ward, Julian Hawthorne, 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, M. A., Professor W. K. 
Wickes, Kate Tannatt Woods, and the 
editors. From this partial list of con- 
tributors it will be seen that this maga- 
zine takes a foremost position by employ- 
ing the finest thinkers of our time to 
discuss the all-important problems re- 
lating to childhood. The scope of this 
journal is broad, its spirit liberal, its ten- 
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dency practical. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed are: ‘The Reciprocal Obligations 
of Parents and Children,” ‘ Childhood’s 
Logic,” ‘‘ The Care of Infancy and Child- 
hood,” ‘*The Mother as a Teacher,” 
‘‘ Preparation for Motherhood,” ‘ Three 
Degrees of Art in Childhood,” ‘‘Some 
Suggestions to Fathers,” ‘‘The Unwis- 
dom of Parents,” ‘Infant Delsartians,”’ 
‘The Divine Gift of Insight,” “‘ Natural 
Differences in Children,” ‘‘A Humaniz- 
ing Force.’”’ From the above it will 
be seen that Childhood is a magazine 
which should be possessed by every 
mother and father. The subscription 
price is $1 a year, published by A. L. 
Chatterton & Co., 78 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 


The Arena and its Subscribers. 

We are receiving hundreds of letters 
every week from friends who are renew- 
ing or sending in new subscriptions to 
Tue ARENA, and who express their ap- 
preciation for this review in no uncertain 
words. The following are extracted from 
letters received the day before this note 
was written, and will serve to illustrate 
the character and sentiment of THE 
ARENA family which grows greater with 
each succeeding month: — 


8S. M. BYERS, ASHLAND, OREGON, DEC. 2, 
1892. 

Enclosed find my check for six annual 
subscribers to THE ARENA. I donate all 
these subscriptions because I believe in 
THE ARENA. 


LEWIS MORRIS, PALATKA, FLA., DEC. 6, 
1892. 

I expect to be able to send you two new 
subscribers by the holidays, and I desire 
to say what I believe every one of your 
subscribers could conscientiously re-echo, 
that you publish the best review extant. 


E. A. HODSDON, RICHFIELD, MINN., DEC. 
3, 1892. 

I here remit to you five dollars, to con- 
tinue THE ARENA to my address another 
year. Iam seventy-two years old to-day. 
God is with you. . Yoursuccess is assured. 


BELLE CHAPEL, LE ROY, PENN., DEC. 2, 
1892. 
The magazine is high-priced for farm- 


ers about here, but we feel it ought to be 
read. We simply live by it, and especially 
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the editorials, It is a grand, good work, 
and I am thankful it has come to stay. 


C. JEWETT, SHENANDOAH, PAGE CO., IA., 
nov. 30, 1892. 

Enclosed find draft for five dollars, for 
which send me THE ARENA. By chance 
I came in possession of the October num- 
ber of your magazine, and I am delighted 
with it. It gives me great courage and 
faith in the ultimate success of the cause 
of the producing classes, when such able 
men as write for your columns are with 
us. God bless and prosper you in your 
loyal labors for our homes and country. 
engi commence with November num- 

r. 


H. P. WHITNEY, O88EO, HENNEPIN CO., 
MINNESOTA, NOV. 30, 1892. 

Having read THE ARENA from its first 
number, have been highly pleased. In 
dropping the Atlantic to make place 
for this new claimant upon our favor 
(for we tillers of the soil in this region 
can illy afford more than one of the lead- 
ing periodicals), we have taken a long 
stride in advance. 

Please find herewith American Express 
Order for five dollars ($5), for which 
please send ARENA. 


Cc. P. ZANER, COLUMBUS, OHIO, DEC. 8, 
1892. 

You are doing much for the cause of 
humanity by placing before the public the 
most readable, the most fearless exponent 
of right; and what is still better, you are 
doing it in the right way, neither dis- 
regarding the claims of the conservatives 
nor belittling the efforts of the radicals, 
but by your advanced central ground you 
are avoiding both conventionalism and 
revolution, and encouraging the true 
means of progressive evolution. 

Your monthly editorials fire my soul 
with the determination to do what I can 
in influencing our pupils in doing and 
seeing right. 

It would require a magazine almost as 
large as THE ARENA to give the many 
similar expressions of appreciation re- 
ceived from our subscribers during the 
past thirty days. As we have had occa- 
sion to observe before, we doubt whether 
any other magazine in America is so near 
to the heart of its constituency as this 
review. We deeply appreciate the es- 
teem and friendship of our readers, and 
will endeavor in every way within our 
power to make THE ARENA 2a reflex of 
the best live thought of our day. 





OUR FUND FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 


Tre wide ocean of misery in this great city is appalling to those who 
personally investigate the condition of the very poor. Every winter there 
are scores and hundreds of families which suffer the pangs of hunger and 
almost freeze in damp, dark cellars, vile-smelling attics and dens of squalor, 
more wretched and loathsome than words can picture. I have personally 
seen numbers of such cases where sickness or failure to obtain work have 
reduced families from the brink of starvation to conditions of the most heart- 
rending suffering. It is our duty, our solemn duty, to relieve, so far as in our 
power lies, the distress of thousands of our unfortunate feilow-men who have 
been forced into abject want through no fault of their own. With this end 
in view the noble-souled readers of Taz Arena have raised over two thou- 
sand dollars, which have been faithfully disbursed in such a manner as to do 
the greatest possible good. The greatest care has been taken in this disburse- 
ment, and it has been made without a cent of cost. Winter is now here in 
its grim terror for the poor. Will not those of our friends who have warm, 
comfortable homes help those who have no coal, and whose weekly earnings, 
even when they can secure work, amount to only a few dollars? Below I 
give our statement to December 1 : — 

Balance on hand when last published report was made Cerra SORA, 


1892) . $196 49 
Receipts acknowledged i in December ARENA . . . ° ° . 31 00 
RECEIPTS SINCE THAT DATE. 
Mrs. J. M. Beach, Idaho _—— Col. 
A Friend, Boston . 
Henry N. Marr, Boston. 
Mrs, M. A. Sheldon, Mt. Eden, Cal. 
S. H. Van Trump, Elmira, Mo. 
James O. Spencer, Clifton, Or. 
Mrs. D. J. Dean, Springfield, Mo. 
Juliette N. Childs, St. Albans, Vt. 
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$238 74 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF “‘ ARENA FUND’’ FROM SEPTEMBER 12 TO 
NOVEMBER 8, 1892. 
In the North End Slums. 
New boots for fourteen poor children ‘ 
Industrial School work, buying clothes . ‘ 
Repairs on twenty-eight pairs of boots and shoes . 
Groceries to fifteen families 
Fruit and flowers for sick persons . 
Expenses of sending boy to home in the country 
Clothing for boy going to ane 
Medicine for sick ‘ 
Temperance work .. 
Aid to destitute widow for rent 
For work done by sailor 
Free meals and lodging . 
on and deserving case of need . 
othing for child 
Other cases of relief, rent, ‘office situation, books, ete. 


Some Additional Cases of Deserving and Suffering People which were Carefully 
Investigated between October 1 and November 20. 

A poor man to aid him to go to Chicago, where he had a — 
offered himinthatcity . . . eon 

A poor man in absolute need _ . 

An elderly aes in dire necessity, to aid him until he could 
get employmen ° . 

A poor man with =. family inneed . : 

A poor woman with two invalid daughters : 

Groceries for two families ° ° ° . 
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Balance Nov. 20, 1892 





SOME RECENT PRESS COMMENTS. 


Essential Force in the Thought of To-day. 
Tue Arena has made itself an essential force in the thought of 
the day.— Boston Budget, Boston, Mass. 

Foremost Among our Magazines. 


Occupies the foremost place among the magazines. — Daily Independent, 
Stockton, Cal. 


A Reflex of the Best Liberal Thought. 


An exponent of the best and most liberal thought in the world.— Zhe 
Penny Press, Middletown, Conn. 


A Brave Assailant of Conventional Shams. 


This Review continues to grow in favor without lessening in a jot its 
bold assault on conventional shams and wrongs of the age. Nor does 
it show any sign of being less hospitable to new progressive and reform- 
atory thought. It is conspicuously fair and unquestionably the boldest 
Review of our time. — Rocky Mountain Daily News, Denver, Colo. 

An Elevator of Popular Tastes. 


The November issue of Tur Arena closes volume six. This able 

review has done a great work in elevating popular tastes, in leading and 

defending the oppressed. — Gazette and Chronicle, Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Most Thoroughly Independent of all Reviews. 


We know of no magazine among all of the great reviews that is so 
thoroughly independent, fearless and bold as Taz Arena of Boston. 
It commands the strongest and best writers in the world; it treats every 
subject with characteristic honesty and candor ; it is earnest in its work. 
Taking these things into consideration, we are not surprised to learn 
that their list of subscribers is growing with phenomenal rapidity. — 
The Courier Gazette, Rockland, Me. 


Tolerant, Magnanimous and Earnest. 


























Tue ARENA is unique. We like it for its dead-in-earnest preachment, 
which never fails no matter what the theme, and for its editor’s tolerance 
and magnanimity, unusual in one so “liberal.”.— The Free Baptist, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Review which is not Run in the Interest of Plutocracy. 





The November issue closes volume six. We consider THz ARENA one 
of the best magazines published, and, in fact, the only one that devotes 
a large share of its valuable space to the interests of the industrial 
people. Nearly all of the monthly publications are run in the interest 
of the plutocrats, but Taz Arena gives the wealth-producers a fair and 
just hearing. We commend Tue Arena to all advanced thinkers on 
economic questions. We deem it of invaluable service to the advance- 
ment of the whole human race.— National Views, Washington, D. C. 
An Unswerving Foe to Social Wrongs. 
By striking boldly against social and economic wrongs, Mr. Flower and 
xxxi 
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Tue ARENA set an example which other magazines and editors have not 
been slow to emulate, and now the cause of the workingmen is the pop- 
ular cause in the literary world.— Ottawa Daily Free Press, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

In Perfect Sympathy with the Masses. 
Those of our readers who wish to take a magazine of high grade, and 
one that is in full sympathy with the masses — the great common people, 
should take Tue Arena, of Boston. This Review has a corps of 
contributors, men and women, second in ability to none in the nation, 
and its editor, B. O. Flower, is not only a man of great ability, but a 
man of convictions and the courage to assert them. THE ARENA is 
carrying the leaven of truth into the most exclusive of wealthy circles, 
and no one can predict the amount of good which will result from its 
bold and fearless defense of the right.— People’s Voice, Imperial, Neb. 

No Better Review. 








Tue Arena for October, comes to hand freighted with a heavy load of 
the most useful and valuable reading matter. This is not an old 
monthly, but there is no better in the land. Tar Arena now occupies 
such a leading place in the world of literature that no person who is am- 
bitious to keep abreast with the times can afford to be without it. — 
Argus and Spectator, Newport, N. H. 


Convictions Behind this Review. 


Its contributors write with force, and this quality is always felt in Mr. 
Flower’s editorial work. Tur Arena has the impress of a magazine 
that is published to spread convictions and enlightenment, and hence its 
constituency is large and influential. — Jewish Messenger, New York. 


A Roman Catholic Opinion. 


Tue Arena for November comes as usual with a hearty welcome. There 
are few magazines whose influence for careful, scientific investigation, 
and thoughtful research and timely articles, pulsating the great currents 
of thought of the day, equal Taz Arena. The intrinsic value of the 
magazine is known and appreciated by all cultivated readers. It is the 
busy man’s library, essential to any earnest and progressive person. — 
The Pittsburg Catholic, Pittsburg, Penn. 

The Ablest Review. 
Of all the monthly magazines published to-day in this country, we doubt 
if any are the equal, for ability of editing, variety of subjects contained 
within its covers, and general reading, to Taz ARENA, published in Bos- 
ton. Thoroughly liberal, eminently scholarly, it has forced its way to 
the front rank of progressive reviews, and is a welcome visitor to every 
home where it is read.— The Critic, Baltimore, Md. 

Has Achieved a Great Measure of Success in its Influence on the Public. 
Tue Arena with its November issue, completes its sixth volume. It is 
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the free lance among the world’s great reviews. In it the literary radi- 
calism of the day finds a medium of expression. This has not retarded 
its progress, for in its brief existence it has achieved a greater measure 
of success, not only as a business venture, but also with respect to its 
influence on the public. — Herald, Montreal, Can. 


Fearless and Just. 


The popular New England Review, Taz Arena, continues to deserve 
its well-earned reputation of “the brilliant Boston review.” The appar- 
ent aim of the publishers is to obtain the most capable treatment by 
eminent and able writers of such subjects as are in touch with the peo- 
ple, high and low, rich and poor, educated and uneducated. Questions 
involving the conditions and welfare of man in all countries are dis- 
cussed by leading thinkers, men and women, native and foreign, and the 
scope of the field presented gives a comprehensive view of life condi- 
tions as they have been, as they are, and — as seen by close observers — 
as they ought to be. It is a fearless, just, and outspoken publication. 
—The Saint's Herald, Lamoni, Ia. , 


The Maker of Reformers. 


It gives us great pleasure to speak in terms of praise of that giant re- 
form power in modern politics— the magazines. In considering this 
great motive power for good our thoughts at once fly to that brave 
and outspoken review, that maker of -reformers, Tuz ArENa, published 
in Boston by Tue Arena Publishing Company, and edited by B. O. 
Flower, who, as a reform writer, has few equals, certainly no superiors. 
No one truly imbued with the great work of reform, or who is interested 
in-the full and free discussion of all questions of vital importance to the 
American people of to-day, can afford to do without Taz Arena. Its 
monthly visits will be the brightest moments of your life, and they will 
be looked forward to with increasing pleasure. Editor Flower is not 
content with merely soliciting articles on reform topics; he occupies 
advanced grounds himself, and his brave utterances editorially strike at 
the very root of many of the glaring evils of modern times. — The Econ- 
omist, Montsesano, Wash. 


Should be Read by All Live People. 


The great strength of this magazine continues to be in its absolutely free 
and fearless discussion. No other periodical approaches it in this respect, 
and it has acquired a position for itself which gives it a wide constitu- 
ency among thinking people. No one who wants to knowgghe best of 
current thought and discussion on the problems of modern life can 
neglect it.— Engineering Journal, New York. 


Characterized by Judicial Fairness. 


Above the din of politics it sits, and with judicial fairness hears all 
as presented by the leading minds of the age, and then without fear or — 
favor editorially comments on the evidence, and draws conclusions that, 
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as we see it, no man can succéssfully controvert. Of all the literature 
that comes to us, the Lasoz HrRravp unhesitatingly places The Arena at 
the head.— Labor Herald, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Able but not Orthodox. 

This magazine is conducted with ability. It has the vigor and plainness 
of speech characteristic of a reformer. It awakens thought, but is too 
much out of sympathy with orthodox Christianity.— Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate, Detroit. 





<<” A Word from New Jersey. 





This interesting magazine will delight its thousands of readers. Its 
November table of contents presents a rich and varied assortment. The 
articles are vigorous and progressive. In so many excellent and thought- 
ful papers it is hard to distinguish; but we must confess that for our- 
selves we always turn with especial delight to the sayings of the editor. 
While we are not at all times in full agreement with Mr. Flower, his 
views on modern society and on whatever subject his pen handles are 
masterly, and pregnant with sound judgment and timely advice. The 
editorials of Tue Arena rank it among the very first of our popular 
monthlies. — New Jersey Patriot, Brigdeton, N. J. 


The Review which Dares. 


It has fittingly been styled the “Review which dares.” It offers no 

’ niche for the enthronement of conventional shams, but attacks the 
wrongs of the age with ungloved hands and leads the procession which 
marches under the banner of reformative thought. Its writers are 
among the best known and progressive of the times and its editorial 
discussions contain gems of thought set in the richest framework of 
words. It caters to no class, worships no fetich, but is unfettered, fear- 
less, progressive and fair. Its present popularity is the result of the 
high principles it set before itself at the start and which attaining it 
maintains. THe Arena should be on every table. — Saturday Giobe, 

_ Ithica, New York. 
Timely Subjects Discussed with Vigor and Signal Ability. 

Tue Arena for November is a remarkably strong number, and presents 
a great variety of articles discussing timely subjects with vigor and 
signal ability. Professor Buchanan has a brilliant and scholarly paper, 
illustrated, on “The New Education and its Practical Application.” 
Rev. M. J. Savage contributes the most important paper he has yet 
written on Psychical Researches, dealing with “ Its Status and Theories.” 
Editor Flower has a very able article on “ Some of Civilization’s Silent 
Currents.” The frontispiece of the number is a unique picture of 
“Joaquin Miller at Home,” and one of the finest poems that we ever 
read from “the Poet of the Sierras,” covering nine pages, is given, which 

_ appears under his real name, Heine Miller. It is entitled “ Dawn in 
San Diego.” — Home Journal, Boston, Mass. 














